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"GOD  HAS  NO  OPPOSITE." 

A   SERMONETTE   FROM   THE    PERSIAN. 
BY  PROF.    LAWRENCE   H.    MILLS,  D.D. 

T  T  T  E  have  all  of  us  noticed  that  ideas  develop  not  so  much  in 
VV  circles  as  in  spirals.  We  find  the  old  thoughts  coming  again, 
as  history  unfolds  itself,  but  they  always  reappear  increased.  This 
is  perhaps  as  apparent  as  anywhere  in  the  familiar  argument  by 
which  we  try  to  harmonize  for  ourselves  the  blemishes  which  we 
observe  everywhere  in  our  personal  destiny  and  in  that  of  others — 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  argument  by  which  we  accept  these  miseries 
on  the  score  of  antithesis. 

Hegel,  and  Fichte  before  him,  used  this  procedure  more  fully 
than  others  among  moderns ;  but  devout  clergy  whose  religion  no 
longer  includes  a  cold  acquiescence  in  human  sufferings  have  often 
urged  upon  their  hearers  as  a  consolation  the  necessity  of  evil  to  the 
development  of  the  good,  of  sorrow  to  the  possibility  of  happiness. 

Obvious,  however,  as  such  thoughts  may  be,  and  vital  as  they 
certainly  seem  to  all  men  in  their  attempts  to  smooth  out  the  wrin- 
kles on  the  face  of  things,  we  little  expect  to  find  them  expressed  to 
a  nicety  at  such  a  time  as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  in  such  a 
place  as  Persia ;  and  it  is  equally  startling  to  find  their  very  detail 
worked  out  in  a  style  which  reminds  us  of  the  much-praised  but 
sometimes  belittled  philosopher  of  Stuttgart.^  The  Masnavi  is  the 
Bible  of  the  Persians,  and  Jelol  it-diii  Rnmi  is  their  apostle  of  the 
prophet.  No  book  of  antiquity,  or  modern  days.  is.  all  things  con- 
sidered more  remarkable  than  this  production.  Wit.  humor,  poetry 
and  rhyme  express  its  sometimes  post-prandial  pantheism,  and  these 

^  Hegel  was  born  in  Stuttgart,  where  a  marble  slab  bearing  his  name  is 
set  in  the  facing  of  the  house  wliich  claims  to  lic  his  birthplace. 
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are  offset  with  conceptions  which  are  often  subhme,  and  a  piety 
which  was  doubtless  sincere.  When  he  comes  to  philosophical  hair- 
splittings in  the  style  of  the  mystics  he  is  very  acute,  although,  as  he 
himself  confesses,  he  often  sews  himself  up.  On  this  matter  of 
antithesis  he  is  especially  rich,  and  he  gives  us  in  many  a  place 
"Hegelianism  before  Hegel."    Here  is  a  bit  of  his  doctrine  of  "limit." 

"Errors  occur  not  without  some  truth.  If  there  were  no  truth, 
how  could  error  exist  ?  Truth  is  the  Night  of  Power  hidden  among 
other  nights  in  order  to  try  the  spirit  of  every  night.  Not  every 
night  is  that  Night  of  Power,  nor  yet  is  every  one  devoid  of  power. 
If  there  were  no  bad  goods  in  the  world  every  fool  might  be  a  buyer, 
for  the  hard  act  of  judging  would  be  easy  ;  and  if  there  were  no  faults 
one  man  could  judge  as  well  as  another.  If  all  were  faulty,  where 
would  be  the  skill?  If  all  wood  were  common,  where  would  be  the 
aloes?  He  who  accepts  everything  is  silly,  and  he  who  says  that  all 
is  false  is  a  knave.  .  .  . 

"Discern  form  from  substance,  O  son,  as  lion  from  desert. 
When  thou  seest  the  waves  of  speech,  know  that  there  is  an  ocean 
beneath  them.  Every  moment  the  world  and  we  are  renewed.  Life 
is  like  a  stream  renewed  and  ever  renewed  (compare  Hegel's  "All 
is  flow"  as  borrowed  from  Heraclitus).  It.  life,  wears  the  appear- 
ance of  continuity  of  form ;  the  seeming  continuity  arises  from  the 
very  swiftness  of  the  motion  (p.  3.)  ;  a  spark  whirled  round  has  the 
appearance  of  a  circle. "- 

He  expresses  the  principle  of  this  on  page  31  of  book  I.  Here 
he  begins  and  slowly  works  his  way  up  to  a  statement  so  great  as 
nearly  to  silence  us  with  respect  for  him.  Commencing  with  the 
usual  instance  of  "light  and  color,"  he  goes  on  ;  "and  so  with  mental 
colors.  At  night  there  is  no  light,  and  so  no  color,  but  by  this  we 
know  what  light  is,  by  darkness.  Opposite  shows  up  opposite  as 
the  white  man  the  negro;  the  opposite  of  light  shows  us  what  is 
light ;  hence  colors  are  known  by  their  opposites.  God  created  pain 
and  grief  to  shozv  happiness  through  its  opposite.^  Hidden  things 
are  manifested  thus."  And  then  come  the  (to  a  scholastic) magnifi- 
cent words,  "God  has  no  opposite:  He  remains  hidden."  God  has 
no  opposite ;  He  is  all-inclusive.  We  are  all  of  us  a  little  pantheistic 
nowadays,  although  on  Hegel's  law  we  may  still  claim  to  be  ortho- 
dox;  and   who  that  thinks  has  not  been,  or  will   not   be.  mentally 

*  Compare  book  II,  p.  165.  I  have  not  followed  Mr.  Wynfield's  most  im- 
pressive and  efifective  translation  literally,  but  I  have  preferred  it  to  others. 

^  The  italics  are  mine. 
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moved  by  the  conception  of  that  inchisiveness,  "He  has  no  oppo- 
site?" 

All  that  exists  exists  through  His  will,  and  has  ever  so  existed. 
The  discoveries  of  physical  science,  the  still  more  far-reaching-  ones 
of  the  purely  mental,  only  define  his  indefinableness,  and  make  Him 
greater. 

He  has  no  opposite,  not  in  the  realms  of  the  moral  idea,  not  in 
the  close  distinctions  of  the  exact  or  the  quasi  exact  sciences,  not  in 
the  physical  astrologies  of  the  skies,  not  in  the  range  of  mathematics 
surpassing  imagination,  nor  in  the  scope  of  esthetics  which  are  as 
minute  as  they  are  expanded.  The  telescope  and  the  microscope  are 
as  powerless  as  is  that  world  of  sensibility  which  is  called  into  life 
by  music  or  color.  Nowhere  is  He  arrested  or  described.  Sorrow 
cannot  say  to  Him  "Here  is  your  limit,"  nor  Pain  declare  "Me  you 
never  made."  Even  the  old  conceptions  of  future  torment  which 
exist  clear  and  distinct  as  ideas,  at  least,  almost  as  dreadful  as  the 
supposed  realities ;  nothing,  nothing  is  without  Him,  or  so  opposed 
as  to  define  Him ;  He  has  no  opposite.  But  He  has  detail,  if  we 
might  so  express  ourselves.  He  has  no  opposite,  but  His  actual  deeds 
and  attributes  are  made  up  of  them.  He  can  never  be  defined,  but 
we  can  approach  a  definition.  Every  opposite  that  we  discover  brings 
Him  nearer.  All  the  thronging  results  of  science  may  be  said  to  be 
the  discoveries  of  opposites.  Every  opposite  found  out  by  brain, 
or  eye,  or  glass,  or  measure,  every  tool  with  its  adapted  edge,  every 
structure  in  the  subdivisions  of  mechanics  is  an  added  item  in  the 
rearing  of  that  great  edifice  made  up  of  differences  out  of  which  we 
approach  Him.  Without  the  recognition  of  difference  no  conscious- 
ness can  exist,  and  the  pang  of  misery  is  the  actual  condition  to  the 
thrill  of  rapture  as  to  the  calm  of  peace. 

Surely  it  is  a  consoling  as  well  as  an  impressive  thought  to  the 
thinker,  that  notwithstanding  the  conflicts  in  his  mental  processes 
he  does  not  think  in  vain,  that  to  the  universe  of  opposites  on  which 
he  works  there  is  a  unity  towards  which  he  may  indefinitely  progress.^ 
"God  has  no  opposite"  ;  it  gives  consolation  to  the  doer,  for  he  knows 
that  every  result  which  he  brings  forth,  sharply  facing  either  menace 
or  defect,  brings  him  nearer  to  the  Harmonized.  Well  may  we  accept 
the  "pulse  of  thought,"  "the  grasp,"  "the  split,"  "the  combination."^ 
What  consolation  above  all  it  gives  the  sufferer  \  How  oppositions 
tend  to  make  us  doubt !     How  can  there  be  a  purpose  in  so  much 

*  Compare  Kant's  "Ad  Indefinitum."     (Was  it,  however,  an  unconscious 
joke?) 

"  Compare  Hegel's  "Begriff,  Urtheil,  Schluss." 
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treason,  such  equivocation,  and  such  oppression  as  we  see?  How  is 
it  possible  that  there  can  be  anything  so  mean?  Surely  here,  if  any- 
where, is  God's  Opposite. — Yet  even  here  the  old  Persian's  word 
holds  good.  God  means  the  caitiff  as  the  only  being  that  can  define 
the  good.  That  good  is  somewhere,  and  all  of  us  will  be  sure  some 
day  to  find  it  out.  God  has  no  opposite,  and  He  perhaps  never  makes 
us  more  acutely  sensitive  to  His  Goodness  than  when  He  permits 
us  to  recoil  and  with  disgust  from  what  seems  the  contradictory 
opposite  of  all  that  He  can  be. 


THE  LAND  OF  ONCE  UPON  A  TIME. 

BY  FRANK  PIERSON  TEBBETTS. 

LOOKING  back  across  the  years  since  I  was  a  child — and  esti- 
>  mating  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  pro  and  con,  of  hav- 
ing had  to  grow  up,  I  find  no  loss  that  I  have  suffered  so  hard  to 
bear  and  no  condition  of  manhood  that  seems  so  oppressive,  as  the 
loss  of  that  imaginary  world,  which  we  used  to  think  of,  after  the 
nomenclature  of  the  fairy  stories,  as,  "the  land  of  once  upon  a  time." 
As  I  remember  it,  I  conceive  "the  land  of  once  upon  a  time"  to 
have  been  a  country  of  perpetually  green  fields,  smiled  upon  by 
eternal  sunshine,  behind  which  at  convenient  intervals  loomed  deep 
and  gloomy  forests  and  across  which  one  occasionally  caught  glimp- 
ses of  the  grey  turrets  of  ancient  castles. 

The  level  plains  were  fields  of  honor  where  gallant  knights 
might  seek  adventure  or  engage  in  contests  of  chivalry  for  beautiful 
princesses,  confined  in  the  towers  of  the  distant  castles.  The  wood 
was  principally  the  abiding  place  of  hungry  wolves,  fiery  dragons 
and  cruel  giants — a  fearsome  place  where  young  princes  or  gentle- 
men adventurers  went  to  slay  these  ferocious  monsters  and  to  rescue 
helpless  victims  who  were  confined  by  them  within  its  depths.  There 
was  always  an  enchanted  forest  which  lay  just  behind  the  first  and 
which  was  inhabited  by  witches  and  wicked  fairies  who  made  use 
of  it  to  accomplish  their  evil  purposes.  Here  the  forest  fastnesses 
were  indescribably  deep  and  overshadowed  by  arching  limbs.  The 
trunks  of  the  aged  oaks  rose  gnarled  and  twisted  upon  every  side. 
The  network  of  branches  and  heavy  foliage  shutting  out  the  light 
from  above  and  a  thick  tangle  of  vines  underfoot  made  travel  both 
difficult  and  exhausting.  Huge  festoons  of  moss  and  hanging  plants, 
suspended  from  the  tree  trunks,  gave  to  these  forests  a  lonely  and 
funereal  appearance  while  the  contorted  and  terrible  faces  of  evil 
spirits  seemed  to  peer  from  the  grotesque  formations  of  root  and 
limb.     The  enormous  roots  of  the  trees  lay  spread  over  the  ground 
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like  writhing  serpents,  their  gray  folds  coiled  about  large  boulders, 
knotted  firmly  around  each  other  and  thrust  deep  down  into  the  earth 
under  the  surrounding  vegetation.  The  ground  beneath  the  tall 
trees  was  damp  and  slimy,  and  the  air,  heavy  with  the  perfume  of 
poisonous  herbs,  invited  the  wayfarer  to  pause  in  his  journey  and  fall 
into  that  slumber  from  which  there  was  no  awakening.  In  the 
enchanted  forest  the  products  of  nature,  warped  from  their  usual 
courses,  joined  with  the  wicked  inhabitants  to  lure  the  unsuspecting 
victim  on  to  his  destruction.  Here  when  night  approached,  and  the 
traveler  had  been  enticed  into  the  heart  of  the  silent  forest  where 
he  was  helpless  and  confused — the  great  trunks  would  bend  slowly 
together  and  crush  the  unlucky  being  beneath  their  heavy  branches 
—or  one  of  the  long,  snakelike  roots  would  reach  out  and  strangle 
him  in  its  coils — or  some  black,  bottomless  pool  would  swallow  up 
his  body  and  close  silent  over  his  head— or  the  venomous  perfumes 
of  the  night  would  put  him  to  sleep  forever.  Then  there  were  other 
forests  where  there  were  neither  beasts  to  devour  nor  enchantments 
to  entrap  but  where  everything  was  bright  and  inviting  and  alto- 
gether delightful.  Here  the  vegetation  was  thinner,  frequently  inter- 
sected by  little  winding  paths,  and  gave  way  occasionally  to  patches 
of  velvety  greensward  upon  which  the  dun  deer  fed.  The  golden 
arrows  of  flashing  sunlight  everywhere  pierced  the  leafy  canopy 
and  let  in  amongst  the  mystery  and  the  silence,  the  merry  tidings 
of  the  joyous  day.  In  the  branches  of  the  young  trees  there  was 
song  and  festival,  and  happy  chattering.  Little  animals  and  creeping 
things  scampered  and  squeaked  cheerily  among  the  dead  leaves  and 
low  underbrush.  Here  dwelt  the  merry  robbers  and  sturdy  outlaws 
to  whom  the  countryside  paid  tribute.  In  these  retreats  and  among 
the  wooded  glades  they  had  their  home — along  these  leafy  avenues 
was  heard  the  silvery  winding  of  their  hunting  horn — here  they 
feasted  and  sang  lusty  songs  and  quafifed  nut-brown  ale  about  the 
trysting  tree — upon  these  greensward  places  they  threw  their  fresh 
killed  venison  and  engaged  in  boisterous  pastimes — in  these  forest 
paths  they  robbed  priest  and  prince  to  fee  man  and  beggar — behind 
these  familiar  tree  trunks,  with  quarter-stafif  and  broadsword  and 
cloth-yard  shaft  they  defended  their  title  to  the  land — and  here,  at 
last,  in  some  silent,  sequestered,  unfrequented  spot,  they  were  laid 
finally  to  rest,  their  graves  remembered  by  the  birds,  the  sunlight, 
the  flowers  and  the  trees. 

And  yet  of  all  these  pleasant  scenes,  the  most  delightful  to  me 
was  the  sweeping  plain.  Here,  lying  in  the  long  grass,  at  the  edge 
of  the   forest,   of  a   warm   midsummer  afternoon,   one   could   look 
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across  miles  of  open  country  toward  the  blue  hills  and  see  the  scar- 
let banners  of  those  inevitable  castles  whippin*^-  gaily  in  the  breeze. 
Occasionally,  with  a  clang  of  portcullis  and  drawbridge,  a  knight 
in  flashing-  armor  would  ride  out  through  a  castle  gate  and  gallop 
off  into  the  dusty  highway.  Here  and  there  the  quaint,  red-tiled 
housetops  of  a  town  peeped  over  the  edge  of  the  hills.  Behind  it 
all  ran  the  forest,  in  its  deep  shadows  and  ragged  outline  a  sharp 
contrast  with  the  brightness  and  beauty  of  the  world  which  lay 
between.  As  one  lay  eagerly  taking  it  all  in.  one  felt  strangely 
content  and  wonderfully  at  home. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  in  just  its  proper  place.  In  the 
castles  were  kings  and  princesses,  on  the  plain  were  knights  and 
squires,  in  the  forests  were  witches  and  giants — while  everywhere 
at  hand,  in  the  rustling  grass,  in  the  bending  trees,  in  the  perfume 
of  distant  gardens,  in  the  singing  birds,  in  the  rolling  hills,  in  the 
very  atmosphere  itself  was  the  voice  of  a  calling  fairyland.  Some- 
times if  you  watched  closely  enough  you  might  even  see  the  tiny 
elfin  faces  in  the  nodding  clover  and  hear  the  shrill,  piping  voices 
teasing  you  to  come  away  and  play  pranks  with  them.  And  in  the 
moonlight,  after  the  long  evening  shadows  had  begun  to  fall —  they 
came  to  you  in  bands  and  droves — weaving  daintily  through  the 
forest  in  long  undulating  columns,  to  dance  upon  the  green  and 
hold  high  festival  while  the  darkness  lasted. 


For  years,  a  ramble  in  the  fields  of  a  bright,  midsummer  day, 
meant  a  pilgrimage  to  the  land  of  once  upon  a  time.  It  meant 
lying  face  down  upon  the  fragrant  turf  and  dreaming  for  hours 
of  the  things  that  might  be  seen  and  heard  if  one  only  watched 
long  enough  and  had  sufficient  faith.  Every  field,  every  wooded 
coppice,  every  dusty  country  road,  every  gamboling  meadow  brook 
— was  to  me  a  fairies'  rendezvous,  where  the  "little  people"  came 
to  pass  the  magic  hours  between  sunset  and  sunrise.  Until  I  was 
quite  a  boy  I  believed  that  those  irregular  circles  of  button  mush- 
rooms, known  as  fairy  rings,  were  the  seats  about  these  midnight 
dancing  places.  Many  an  hour  I  have  passed  after  bedtime,  sitting 
propped  up  on  the  pillows  before  my  little  table  lamp,  turning  the 
pages  of  The  Green  Fairy  Book  and  wandering  hand  in  hand  with 
goblin  comrades  through  the  land  of  once  upon  a  time. 

But  at  about  this  period  I  was  approaching,  unsuspiciously  and 
unknowingly,  one  of  the  most  serious  and  trying  experiences  in  my 
career.     For   I    had   come  to  the  parting  of  the   ways— the   spon- 
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taneity,  the  freedom,  the  romancing  of  the  past  ten  years  was  to  be 
put  aside  and  I  was  to  become  the  slave  of  society.  Very  much 
dressed,  regulated,  confined  and  painfully  respectable  I  was  hence- 
forward to  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the  pursuit  of  "an  aim  in  life," 
and  the  acquisition  of  learning.  After  the  custom  of  the  age  I  was 
now  taught  that  to  give  vent  to  the  imagination  was  frivolous  and 
unmanly,  that  the  only  real,  important  things  in  life  were  the  things 
which  might  be  felt  and  tasted  and  seen.  I  was  schooled  to  believe 
that  only  very  little  and  silly  boys  cared  anything  about  those  ridicu- 
lous tales  in  The  Green  Fairy  Book  and  that  the  necessary  business 
of  life  was  to  "grow  up,"  "learn  things  from  books,"  and  somehow, 
sometime,  to  get  hold  of  that  thing  "success"  which  was  such  an  ob- 
vious source  of  envy  to  one's  neighbors  as  well  as  of  pride  and 
happiness  to  one's  self.  Principally  I  was  told,  in  common  with  the 
other  children  who  with  me  were  passing  across  the  great  gulf 
between  childhood  and  manhood  "to  have  done  with  frivolity,"  "to 
take  life  seriously,"  "to  spend  less  time  in  play,"  to  be  old  and 
dignified  in  my  manner  and  accomplishments,  and  to  come  at  this 
problem  of  "living"  with  all  the  gravity  and  solemnity  which  so 
serious  an  occupation  should  demand. 

How  shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  evils  of  the  years  that 
elapsed  between  the  beginning  of  the  process  and  the  time  when 
the  change  was  finally  afifected?  How  shall  I  tell  of  the  idols  de- 
throned, of  the  beliefs  denied,  of  the  faiths  shattered,  of  the  shrines 
deserted?  How  can  I  picture  the  doubts  and  fears,  the  baitings 
and  gropings,  the  indecisions  and  misunderstandings  which  accom- 
panied this  evolutionary  process?  Let  it  suffice  that  at  length,  and  in 
the  course  of  due  time  I  did  finally  "grow  up"  and  was  able  to 
look  about  me  and  take  the  measure  of  my  immediate  surroundings. 
I  first  noted  that  what  I  had  passed  through  in  the  transition  from 
youth  to  majority  seemed  to  have  failed,  for  some  reason,  of  its 
usual  and  expected  result.  It  may  have  been  my  early  training, 
it  may  have  been  some  inherent  quality  of  my  nature  which  was  too 
tenacious  to  be  dislodged,  whatever  it  was  that  influenced  the  result, 
I  came  through  the  experience  strained  and  tried  and  lacking  some- 
what the  ardor  of  the  early  faith  but  still  sound  and  unimpaired  as 
to  essentials.  And  so  in  my  capacity  as  prophet  of  the  child  in  man 
anrl  of  man  in  the  child,  I  bring  a  message  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  mankind.  To  those  who  tread  the  whirling  mill  of  toil,  to 
those  who  slave  at  many  tasks,  to  those  cramped  by  custom  and 
chained  at  desks  it  means  the  promise  of  eternal  youth.     To  those 
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who  are  yet  children  it  means  the  resanctification  of  youthful  gospels 
and  the  awakening  of  a  new  confidence  in  their  own  social  attitude. 

I  should  like  to  take  every  little  child  upon  my  knee  and  with 
all  the  strength  of  will  that  I  possess,  with  all  the  power  of  con- 
viction that  life's  experience  has  given  mc,  T  should  like  to  urge  it 
never  to  "grow  up."  If  to  believe  in  fairies  means  to  be  able  to 
see  visions  where  others  see  only  things,  to  find  friends  and  coun- 
sellors where  others  see  only  trees  and  stones,  to  believe  in  a  vast 
imaginary  world  where  all  men  are  brave  and  all  women  true,  to 
be  able  to  withdraw  at  will  to  a  dream  country  peopled  with  amusing 
and  delightful  if  altogether  impossible  beings,  and  return  to  the 
cares  of  daily  existence,  refreshed  and  rejuvenated,  then  I  should  like 
to  urge  them  to  believe  in  fairies  always  and  to  convert  as  many 
other  people  as  possible  to  that  belief. 

Why  should  we  have  to  "grow  up"  at  all?  Why  should  the 
child  spirit  not  remain  always  with  us?  When  to  "grow  up"  means, 
as  it  so  often  does,  conventions  and  superstitions,  falsehoods  and 
hypocrisy,  retrogression  and  cowardice,  when  it  means  judging  peo- 
ple by  their  clothes  and  pocketbook  instead  of  by  their  hearts  and 
character,  when  it  means  throwing  a  man  himself  aside  and  judging 
him  by  his  society,  his  house,  his  money  and  his  parentage,  the  mere 
husk  of  his  personality,  and  when  it  means  assuming  toward  life  in 
general  an  attitude  of  protest  and  discontent,  what  indeed  can  you 
offer  a  child  by  aiding  him  to  "grow  up"? 

In  a  sense,  as  the  years  come  and  go,  we  must  advance  in  age 
and  must  play  our  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  accepting  its  responsi- 
bilities and  bearing  its  burdens,  making  of  it  either  a  tragedy  or  a 
comedy,  whichever  we  may  choose.  I  am  not  advocating  an  irre- 
sponsible attitude  toward  life,  far  from  it,  we  must  all  play  our  parts 
like  men  if  we  would  deserve  well  of  ourselves  or  of  our  fellows. 
Man's  estate  should  be  infinitely  higher  and  infinitely  happier  than 
that  of  a  child.  I  consider  it  quite  as  important  that  we  should 
become  men  in  fact,  as  that  we  should  remain  children  in  spirit. 
The  very  glories  of  manhood  are  its  dangers  and  sufferings,  its  dis- 
appointments and  struggles.  It  is  only  through  the  winning  of 
battles,  the  bearing  of  crosses,  and  the  overcoming  of  temptations 
that  we  can  come  at  last  to  excellence  of  character,  Carriere  said : 
"The  human  body  is  not  a  cast ;  it  is  a  piece  of  repousse  work 
formed  by  great  blows  from  within" ;  and  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
artist  he  expressed  a  moral  truth.  What  is  true,  in  this  connection, 
of  the  body  is  doubly  true  of  the  soul  for  each  of  us  every  day,  by 
every  thought  and  deed  is  engaged  upon  a  great  piece  of  repousse 
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work,  beating  out  the  figure  which  is  to  typify  our  character  with 
blows  that  are  hght  and  heavy,  with  blows  that  are  false  and  true. 

But  all  these  things  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  child  spirit 
of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  thing  to  be  contended  for  is  a 
change,  not  of  action,  but  of  point  of  view.  Let  us  indeed  bear  our 
burdens  conscientiously,  but  let  us  bear  them  with  the  easy  confi- 
dence of  children.  Why  not  go  upon  our  way  with  laughter  and  re- 
joicing rather  than  with  sadness  and  stern  faces?  We  can  learn 
something  here  from  the  infant — the  child  is  often  really  father  to 
the  man,  in  virtue,  wisdom,  in  experience.  What  does  Emerson  say 
of  children — does  he  not  tell  us  that  the  child's  sense  of  social  dis- 
tinctions is  far  keener  than  that  of  a  man  ?  Does  he  not  tell  us 
that  children  are  franker,  more  direct,  more  courageous,  less  moved 
by  pageantry  and  display,  and  more  given  to  estimating  people  by 
"essentials"  than  those  who  are  commonly  said  to  possess  greater 
knowledge?  To  become  tall  and  portly,  to  have  white  heads  and 
bowed  shoulders,  to  lead  important  social  movements,  to  accomplish 
large  worldly  successes,  to  rise  to  places  of  power  and  responsibility 
in  the  counsels  of  one's  fellow-men — is  not  necessarily  to  "grow  up." 
For  these  things  depend  not  so  much  upon  evolution  of  the  heart  as 
upon  the  development  of  the  body  and  the  intelligence.  The  heart 
which  directs  it  all  may,  if  we  will,  be  locked  away  from  the  moil 
of  human  strife  and,  bathed  in  the  waters  of  Ponce  de  Leon's  foun- 
tain of  eternal  youth,  remain  ever  young. 

So  I  should  say  to  all  children — you  will  come  to  new  experi- 
ences as  you  advance  in  years.  You  will  meet  new  problems,  new 
obstacles,  new  difficulties  in  the  way  of  life,  but  you  will  not  have 
to  put  on  spectacles  and  frown  painfully  and  look  gravely  in  order 
to  find  their  solution.  Go  at  them  with  a  rush  and  a  shout  and  a 
merry  laugh,  just  as  you  climb  the  hill  and  swim  the  creek,  and  fol- 
low the  hounds,  and  you  will  find  them  melting  away  like  snow 
before  the  summer  sunshine  leaving  you  fresh  and  unexhausted. 
I  should  say  to  them — you  will  meet  with  new  crises  and  dangers, 
new  burdens  and  responsibilities,  new  aspirations  and  disappoint- 
ments as  you  travel  upon  this  lengthy  road,  the  relationships  of  your 
new  estate  will  surround  you  with  difficulties  and  problems  which 
each  day  you  will  be  called  upon  to  solve ; — meet  all  these  trials 
bravely,  resolutely  and  with  a  quiet  courage — but  above  all  meet 
them  joyfully,  gladly  and  with  a  childish  confidence.  I  should  en- 
deavor to  offset  by  every  power  at  my  command  this  rei)rehensible 
tendency  to  make  children  "old"  at  any  cost,  to  darken  their  lives 
with   "tasks"   and   "duties."   to  oppress  them   with  a   sense  of  the 
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solemnity  of  life,  to  tear  out  of  their  hearts  every  shred  of  romance 
and  imag^ination,  and  to  feed  them  upon  rules  and  systems  until  they 
become  prating,  artificial  things.  I  should  tell  them  to  be  children 
forever  and  nothing  less  than  children.  I  should  encourage  their 
belief  in  the  visions  of  childhood  until  they  had  become  a  part  of 
their  very  existence,  tempering  all  their  beliefs  and  transforming 
their  every  deed.  I  should  tell  them  to  cling  to  their  belief  in  the 
land  of  once  upon  a  time  as  one  clings  to  life  and  to  hope. 


ALADDIN'S  LAMP. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

MR.  Frank  P.  Tebbetts's  article  on  "The  Land  of  Once  Upon  a 
Time"  calls  to  mind  Lowell's  poem  "Aladdin"  which  brings  out 
most  forcibly  the  yearning  for  the  romance  of  childhood.  It  reads 
thus : 

"When  I  was  a  beggar  boy, 
And  lived  in  a  cellar  damp, 
I  had  not  a  friend  nor  a  toy, 
But  I  had  Aladdin's  lamp; 
When  I  could  not  sleep  for  cold, 
I  had  fire  enough  in  my  brain. 
And  builded,  with  roofs  of  gold, 
My  beautiful  castles  in  Spain ! 

"Since  then  I  have  toiled  day  and  night, 

I  have  money  and  power  good  store. 
But  I'd  give  all  my  lamps  of  silver  bright. 

For  the  one  that  is  mine  no  more ; 
Take,  Fortune,  whatever  you  choose. 

You  gave,  and  may  snatch  again ; 
I  have  nothing  't  would  pain  me  to  lose. 

For  I  own  no  more  castles  in  Spain !" 

Mr.  Tebbetts  drives  home  to  us  the  significance  of  our  recol- 
lections of  childhood,  and  the  important  part  they  play  in  our  pres- 
ent life.  No  one  of  us  would  like  to  miss  the  sweet  memories  of 
home,  and  the  innumerable  associations  connected  with  the  first  im- 
pressions we  receive  in  our  life,  for  they  have  become  dear  to  us  and 
they  are  mixed  up  with  the  fairy  tales  of  the  childhood  of  mankind. 
But  in  dwelling  on  the  romance  of  past  ages,  we  arc  apt  to  forget  too 
easily  that  they  had  their  unpleasant  features.  Distance  lends  en- 
chantment, and  bygone  days  are  rarely  as  grand  as  they  appear  in 
our  recollection.  In  fairy  tales  we  always  identify  ourselves  with 
the  hero  who  slays  the  giant  and  delivers  the  captives ;  but  we  ought 
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to  consider  the  many  victims  who  have  to  sufter  or  are  even  slain 
and  devoured  by  ogres. 

The  fairy  tale  of  the  past  so  far  as  it  is  genuine  tradition,  as  for 
instance  the  German  Mdrchen,  is  not  a  mere  play  of  our  imagination 
but  reflects  the  reality  of  a  past  age.  These  tales  are  ancient  myths 
and  at  the  time  of  their  origin  were  the  expression  of  the  religion 
of  primitive  mankind.  In  the  course  of  time  they  were  humanized, 
and  though  the  marvelous  element  of  myth  has  been  retained,  the 
background  describes  actual  conditions  of  robbers,  villains,  evil  doers, 
and  also  of  heroes  who  take  compassion  on  innocent  sufferers,  and 
help  the  good  cause  to  triumph. 

Having  read  Mr.  Tebbetts's  article  I  ask  myself  the  question, 
What  have  we  lost  since  we  have  grown  up  ?  He  agrees  with  Lowell 
in  thinking  that  the  romance  is  missing  in  our  present  life,  and  in- 
sists on  the  necessity  that  we  remain  children.  He  does  not  forget 
to  limit  his  statement  by  expressly  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  we  should  not  grow  into  men  conscious  of  their 
duties,  only  we  should  not  tear  out  from  our  hearts  every  shred  of 
romance  and  imagination.  In  this  sense  we  should  remain  "children 
for  ever,  and  nothing  less  than  children."  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
romance  of  childhood  does  not  exist  at  the  time  when  we  are  chil- 
dren, but  is  an  addition  which  supervenes  upon  the  recollections  of 
childhood  as  they  haunt  us  in  later  years. 

The  wonderful  colors  in  the  painted  glass  windows  of  ancient 
cathedrals  can  no  longer  be  imitated,  and  industrial  workers  in  the 
same  line  sometimes  wonder  how  they  have  been  produced.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  peculiar  glow  of  these  tints  is  due  to  age,  and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  some  of  the  artistic  work  of  the  present  time 
will  also  be  embellished  by  being  exposed  for  a  great  length  of  time 
to  the  influences  of  sunshine  and  temperature,  and  perhaps  by  chem- 
ical changes  which  set  in  during  the  lapse  of  time.  Is  it  not  the 
same  with  our  childhood  memories? 

When  we  were  children  we  felt  the  limitations  of  childhood. 
A  broken  toy  worried  us  as  much  as  a  serious  loss  of  some  kind 
does  at  present.  Children  are  inconsolable  about  trifles,  and  all  this 
is  felt  as  real  pain.  When  we  grow  older  we  look  upon  our  little 
troubles  in  another  light.  We  have  developed  a  personality  superior 
to  that  of  the  child,  and  in  this  way  we  have  risen  above  ourselves. 
This  attitude  was  not  originally  part  of  our  childhood  life ;  it  super- 
venes upon  it  in  the  lapse  of  years,  imparting  to  it  that  roseate 
glow  of  romance  which  we  regret  that  we  have  lost.    I  do  not  mean 
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to  say  that  this  explanation  is  universally  applicable,  but  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  it  covers  very  many  cases. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge  life  remains  in  all  ages  to  all  practical 
purposes  the  same.  Our  cares  and  worries  differ  in  significance 
and  importance,  but  in  childhood  they  appear  to  us  quite  severe. 
On  the  other  hand  we  can  easily  be  possessed  of  buoyanc\-  if  we  can 
only  rise  above  ourselves  and  can  recognize  the  romance  of  life  in 
the  living  present  which  is  just  as  much  brightened  with  visions 
of  the  future  as  were  the  days  of  our  younger  years.  Our  visions 
have  expanded  in  real  significance  but  the  expansion  is  purely  rela- 
tive, for  the  toy  is  as  important  to  the  child  as  a  man's  vocation  is 
to  him,  and  childish  pleasures  correspond  to  the  comfort,  recreations 
and  other  enjoyments,  which  are  perhaps  positively  needed  as  a  re- 
lief from  the  daily  labors  of  an  adult. 

In  this  sense  the  word  remains  true  that  we  ought  to  remain 
children  throughout  our  lives  but  the  significance  would  be  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  soar  above  ourselves,  to  rise  beyond  our  own 
selfhood,  and  be  able  to  look  upon  our  present  life  from  a  higher 
standpoint  in  the  same  way  as  we  can  now  look  back  upon  bvgone 
days  when  we  still  lived  in  the  "land  of  once  upon  a  time."  There 
are  not  many  who  own  Aladdin's  lamp ;  and  those  who  do  must 
have  possessed  it  in  their  childhood,  for  only  a  child,  pure  in  heart 
and  bright  in  mind  can  find  it :  and  how  many  trade  it  off  for  a  lamp 
of  gold ! 


THE  SIXTH  SENSE. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

PHYSIOLOGISTS  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  six  fingers  are 
sometimes  actually  found  on  one  hand,  and  that  the  peculiarity 
seems  to  be  hereditary  in  certain  families,  but  it  goes  without  saying 
that  such  instances  are  malformations,  and  have  not  justified  the 
theory  that  they  are  indications  of  a  superiority  of  any  kind.  We 
have  even  an  instance  in  the  Bible  where  a  case  is  mentioned  of  a 
giant  among  the  Gentile  population  of  Palestine  who  was  possessed 
of  six  fingers.  It  is  reported  that  he  was  slain  in  battle  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  20). 

Among  the  notions  of  the  Middle  Ages  which  are  now  almost 
forgotten,  is  a  belief  that  the  faculty  of  prophetic  dreams  was  a 
sixth  sense,  which  was  outwardly  indicated  by  the  possession  of 
six  fingers  or  six  toes.  No  one  except  a  very  searching  critic  may 
have  discovered  that  Pope  Sixtus  IV,  who  is  represented  on  Ra- 
phael's Sistine  Madonna,  is  possessed  of  six  fingers.  Raphael  is 
too  great  a  painter  not  to  be  able  to  render  this  feature  so  incon- 
spicuous as  to  make  it  difificult  for  a  casual  observer  to  discover  the 
sixth  finger  an  the  pope's  hand,. and  yet  it  is  plainly  visible  to  every 
one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look  for  it. 

The  same  is  true  of  St.  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  who  ac- 
cording to  the  reports  of  the  New  Testament  receives  his  instructions 
in  dreams.  He  accordingly  is  a  typical  example  of  a  person  who  in 
all  his  walks  of  life  is  guided  by  divine  commands  tendered  to  him 
through  dreams.     He  therefore  is  represented  with  six  toes. 

If  we  look  at  Raphael's  magnificent  painting  of  the  marriage  of 
the  Virgin  to  Joseph  we  notice  that  the  groom's  foot  is  left  bare, 
which  incident  however  is  not  fortuitous  but  ofifers  the  artist  an 
opportunity  to  show  that  Joseph  was  a  man  possessed  of  the  sixth 
sense,  the  faculty  of  dreams. 

Here  again  Raphael  has  shown  his  artistic  taste  by  rendering 
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the  sixth  toe  so  inconspicuous  that  it  is   scarcely   noticeable,  and 
only  through  a  minute  scrutiny  are  we  able  to  verify  the  facts. 

In  this  connection  we  will  sav  that  Mrs.  Lucy  MacDowell  Mil- 


THE  SISTINE  MADONNA. 
Ry  Raphael. 

burn,   who  has  lectured  in   Chica.yo  on   Christian   and   Greek   Art, 
especially  on  the  life  of  the  Madonna,  interprets  the  peculiarity  of 
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the  sixth  finger  as  an  endowment  belonging  to  a  ruler  (jf  the  Church 
for  the  purpose  of  guidance.  Pope  Sixtus  received  the  faculty  of 
dreams  for  the  sake  of  j^ointing  out  with  his  hand  the  right  way. 


while  Joseph,  destined  to  be  a  protector  of  the  Christ-child  was 
given  a  sixth  toe  because  the  faculty  of  dreams  was  to  be  a  light  on 
his  path,  serving  to  guide  his  feet  in  the  path  of  righteousness. 
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Mrs.  Milburn  interprets  the  passage  in  Rev.  xvii.  lo.  where  we 
read  of  the  seven  kings  of  whom  "five  are  fallen,  one  is,  and  the 
other  is  not  yet  come."  to  mean  "seven  senses'"  of  which  five  senses 


poi'i-:  SIXTHS  IV. 
Detail  from  the  Sistiiic  Madonna. 


have  "fallen,"  which   means  that  they  have  become  sensual.     The 
one  that  "is"  refers  to  the  sense  of  dreams,  and  the  other  that  "is 
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not  yet  come"  means  the  spiritual  sense  to  be  developed  in  the  mil 
lennium  which  shall  precede  the  end  of  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  to  g'ive  an}-  authoritative  explanation  to  any  pa^ 


THE  MAkRI.\GE  OF  THE  NlKOl.X. 
Ry  Raphael. 

sage  in  Revelations,  and  so  we  will  neither  assent  to  nor  contradict 
Mrs.  Milburn's  statement. 

We  reproduce  here  the  pictures  illustrating  the  tradition  con- 
cerning the  sixth  .sense,  both  painted  In-  the  greatest  master  of  C"hris- 
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tian  art,  the  one  preserved  in  Dresden,  the  other  in  the  Brera  at 
Milan.  The  former  may  be  reg-arded  as  the  most  typical  picture  of 
the  ^Madonna,  this  ideal  of  womanhood  as  it  lives  in  the  minds  of 
believers  as  well  as  lovers  of  art,  and  the  child  in  her  arms  is  a  boy 
of  a  most  thoughtful  countenance,  promising  to  grow  into  a  genius 
of  highest  excellence,  his  expression  noticeably  indicating  his  con- 
templation of  the  infinite  vista  of  eternity.  The  other  picture  repre- 
senting the  marriage  of  Mary  to  Joseph  is  of  idyllic  beauty,  showing 
in  the  background  a  temple  of  the  most  lofty  architecture,  a  marvel 
of  poetic  outlines  and  pleasing  elegance. 


ORIGIN  OF  OUR  DANCES  OF  DEATH. 

BY   P.ERTHOLD   LAUFEK. 

THE  so-called  Dances  of  Death,  the  trifliifi  delta  morte  of  Italy, 
came  into  being  during-  the  fifteenth  century  and  reached  their 
culmination  in  the  sixteenth  when  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  cre- 
ated his  famous  pictures  in  1530.  Various  explanations  have  been 
given  to  account  for  the  origin  of  this  motive  of  art  in  Europe. 
The  great  epidemic  plagues  of  the  fourteenth  century  have  been 
made  responsible  for  its  rise,'  an  argument  which  has  little  con- 
vincing force,  as  such  natural  phenomena  may  sufficiently  explain 
a  certain  propensity  of  the  time  for  reflections  on  death,  but  not 
the  material  foundation  of  an  artistic  conception  of  a  motive  of 
very  peculiar  and  individual  character.  Deserving  of  more  con- 
sideration is  the  suggestion  that  it  presents  the  reproduction  of  a 
real  dance  of  Death,-  such  as  was  performed  in  1424  in  the  Cemetery 
of  the  Innocent  at  Paris,  and  in  1499  at  the  Castle  of  Bruges,  and  as 
it  is  represented  in  the  shape  of  really  dancing  skeletons  in  Hart- 
mann  Schedel's  Weltchronik  of  1493.  But  the  idea  of  Kraus''  that 
we  must  descend  into  classical  antiquity  where  we  find  Greek  and 
Latin  inscriptions  repeatedly  referring  to  death  as  the  one  who 
seizes  all  mankind,  in  order  to  explain  the  origin  of  our  Dances  of 
Death,  is  altogether  too  far-fetched,  and  such  general  reflections 
on  the  power  of  death  as  may  occur  at  all  times  and  almost  any- 

^  F.  Xaver  Kraus,  Geschichte  der  christlichen  Kunst,  Vol.  II,  i.  Freil)urg, 
1897,  pp.  448-451,  where  also  the  entire  former  literature  on  the  subject  is 
quoted. 

■ ''Ein  ins  Rild  iibersetztes  Spiel  des  Totentanzes,"  as  Kraus  expresses  it. 

^  Loc.  cit.,  p.  450.  There  is,  altogether,  no  greater  contrast  imaginable 
than  that  existing  between  the  idea  of  Death  as  a  dancing  skeleton  and  the 
Greek  representation  of  Death  as  a  beautiful  serious  j^outh.  If  Didron  (Chris- 
tian Iconography,  Vol.  II,  London,  1891,  p.  156)  refers  to  the  antique  larva  as 
the  early  Christian  model  for  Death  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  this  may  be 
right ;  but  this  representation  has  no  direct  connection  with  the  Dances  of  Death 
in  wliich  the  essential  point  is  that  the  skeletons  are  represented  dancing,  and 
not  merely  skeletons. 
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where  are  too  vaj^uc  and  j^eneral  to  be  admitted  as  ars^uments  in 
the  present  question.  Certain  it  is  that  classical  art  did  not  possess 
this  motive,  that  it  was  likewise  unknown  to  early  Christian  art 
and  sprang  up  in  Europe  at  a  late  date,  not  before  the  fifteenth 
century.  As  regards  all  motives  of  art,  we  are  justified  in  searching 
for  their  historical  foundation  and  for  their  occurrence  in  other 
spheres  of  art,  from  which  they  may  have  eventually  been  derived. 
Such  a  province  of  art,  in  which  the  motive  under  consideration 
is  w^idely  made  use  of,  indeed  exists,  and  it  is  found  in  Buddhism, 
more  particularly  in  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet  or  Lamaism.  As  is 
well  known,  in  Tibet  and  the  other  countries  where  Lamaism  pre- 
vails, certain  kinds  of  mystery  plays  are  performed,  in  which  masks 
of  very  elaborate  make  are  used.  Cp  to  the  present  time  but  little 
has  become  known  of  the  plots  of  these  masquerade  moralities, 
though  in  Tibetan  literature  a  special  class  of  books  is  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  their  performance  and  rites.  Some  represent  the 
advent  of  Buddhist  monks  from  India  into  Tibet,  and  their  struggle 
with,  and  final  triumph  over  the  native  adherents  to  shamanism ;  and 
others  give  scenes  from  the  life  of  Buddha,  while  still  others  relate 
the  so-called  birth-stories  or  Jatakas,  the  deeds  and  miracles  of 
remarkable  saints,  or  the  horrors  and  torments  of  the  Inferno.  The 
subjects  of  other  pantomimes  are  taken  from  Tibetan  history,  like 
the  assassination  of  King  Glang-dar-ma  by  a  Lama,  because  of  his 
hostility  to  Buddhism.  Others  are  emblematic,  one  for  instance 
being  symbolical  of  the  departure  of  the  old  year  and  the  ushering- 
in  of  good  luck  with  the  new.  Many  of  these  lamaistic  dances 
suggest  the  exorcism  of  devils  or  survivals  of  ancient  shamanistic 
rites.  The  principal  deities  and  demons  represented  by  the  masks 
of  these  plays  in  a  series  which  I  obtained  from  the  great  Lama 
Temple  Yung-huo-kung  at  Peking,  are  the  four  Great  Kings  of 
Heaven  (maharaja),  distinguished,  according  to  their  colors,  as  the 
Yellow,  Red,  Blue,  and  Black  King,  each  a  guardian  on  one  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  world-mountain  Sumeru,  where  they  command 
hosts  of  demons ;  further  two  nien-devouring  ogres  or  Rakshasa. 
painted  yellow  and  red,  with  protruding  tusks  and  brute-like  ears 
and  snout ;  and  two  aerial  demons  or  Yaksha, — one  red,  the  other 
blue, — with  elephant's  trunk,  tusks,  and  ears,  and  with  a  wreath 
of  five  skulls  around  the  forehead.  Four  masks  represented  ghosts 
of  small-pox,  others  animals — the  stag,  spotted  black  and  white,  the 
monkey,  the  blue  and  the  red  ox,  these  being  helpers  to  the  god  of 
Death,  Mahakala,  whose  masks  are  made  in  four  different  colors. 
Contrasting  with  these  fierce-looking  demoniacal  faces  are  the  masks 
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of  the  jovial  and  humorous  monks.  The  lart^est  one  sii^nifies  the 
great  or  chief  Huo-shang,  who  in  some  plays  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent an  historical  Chinese  monk  who  appeared  in  Tihet  at  the  end 
of  the  eig-hth  century,  while  in  others  he  symbolizes  Maitreya,  the 
Buddha  of  the  future.  He  is  bald-headed,  has  a  big  wart  on  his 
forehead,  an  almost  scythe-like  mouth,  and  his  face  is  convulsed 
with  laughter.  A  peach  of  colossal  size,  expressive  of  longevity, 
is  his  attribute.  Six  other  heads  belong  to  young  monks,  his  dis- 
ciples, who  play  the  parts  of  buffoons  with  him.  They  have  youth- 
ful red  lips,  and  their  skulls  are  painted  with  a  small  tuft  of  hair 
with  a  short  cue  attached. 

A  special  group  of  these  masks  is  formed  by  that  of  the  grave- 
yard ghouls  {gmagdnapati  or  citipati)  which  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent skulls.  They  are  pale-faced,  have  circular  eyes  with  red  rings 
around  them  and  flames  over  them,  a  flattened  nose,  and  com- 
pressed mouth.  They  wear  clothes  to  represent  skeletons.  In  one 
of  the  sacred  dances  they  scare  away  with  their  sticks  a  raven  who 
is  about  to  steal  the  strewn  offering  of  sacred  meal.^ 

Here,  accordingly,  we  meet  with  a  real  Dance  of  Death,  and  fur- 
ther, the  same  ghosts  performing  their  weird  dance  in  the  mystery 
plays  find  their  counterpart  also  in  a  pictorial  representation.  The 
most  common  one  of  these  is  a  pair  of  skeletons  dancing  over  a 
human  corpse.''  They  brandish  staves  made  into  the  form  of  a 
skeleton.  This  is  a  favorite  household  picture  of  all  Lamaists  and 
easilv  procurable  at  Peking  of  all  dealers  in  Lamaistic  objects. 

*  An  illustration  of  such  a  performance,  in  which  nine  skeletons  take  part, 
is  inserted  in  the  book  of  E.  F.  Knight,  Where  Three  Empires  Meet,  London, 
1897,  on  the  plate  opposite  p.  216.  The  author's  description  of  them  (p.  219) 
runs  thus :  "A  small  black  image  representing  a  human  corpse  was  placed 
within  a  magic  triangle  designed  upon  the  pavement  of  the  quadrangle.  Fig- 
ures painted  black  and  white  to  simulate  skeletons,  some  in  chains,  others 
bearing  sickles  or  swords,  engaged  in  a  frantic  dance  around  the  corpse.  They 
were  apparently  attempting  to  snatch  it  away  or  inflict  some  injury  upon  it, 
but  were  deterred  by  the  magic  of  the  surrounding  triangle,  and  by  the  chant- 
ing and  censer-swinging  of  several  holy  men  in  mitres  and  purple  copes,  who 
stood  beneath  the  temple  porch."  ,  A  single  skeleton-dancer  is  figured  in 
Waddell's  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  p.  525.  See  also  Chandra  Das,  Journey  to 
Lhasa  (2d  ed. ),  pp.  115-11O  and  p.  263.  The  same  dance  occurs  among  the 
Mongols  and  is  described  and  figured  by  A.  Posdniiyev  in  Sketelics  from  the 
Life  of  Buddhist  Monasteries  in  Mongolia  (in  Russian).  St.  Petersburg.  1S87, 
PP-  396.  397- 

'Illustrations  in  Pander-Griinwedel,  Das  Pant/ieon  des  I  sehauiitseha  Hu- 
tuklu,  p.  98,  No.  253;  Griinwedel,  Mytliologie  des  Buddhismus  in  'Tibet  und  der 
Mongolei.  p.  170.  These  ghosts  are  called  "Lords  of  the  graveyard"  or  "pro- 
tectors of  the  cemetery"  (Tibetan,  ching  skyoii'^)  ;  they  belong  to  the  retinue 
of  Yama,  the  god  of  the  nether  world,  and  are  accordingly  real  personifications 
of  Death. — As  to  the  development  of  the  history  of  art,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  a  mask  intended  for  a  death's-head  is  already  represented  on  one 
of  the  sculptures  of  Gandbaia  in  the  demons  of  Mara's  army  (see  Griinwedel, 
Buddhist  Art  in  India,  p.  99,  German  edition,  pp.  94,  106.). 
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In  this  and  kindred  representations  we  have  doubtless  to  see 
prototypes  of  our  Dances  of  Death.  In  Buddhism  the  Dance  of 
Death  has  its  suital:)le  well-founded  place  and  is  connected  with  many 
other  phenomena  of  Indian  religious  lore.  We  must  here  call  atten- 
tion to  a  peculiar  class  of  spirits  called  Yetala,  who  have  become 
so  familiar  to  us  from  the  entertaining  collection  of  stories,  the 
X'etalapancavimgati. 

The  Vetala  is  a  ghost  who  haunts  graveyards  and  is  possessed 
with  the  ability  of  passing  into  a  corpse  which  is  thus  resuscitated 
and  begins  to  move  and  to  dance."  Miraculous  powers  may  be 
obtained  from  such  a  ghost  (I'ctalasiddhi),  and  to  conjure  them, 
a  special  method  is  employed  which  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
Yoga  and  Tantra  schools  of  later  Buddhism.  It  is  especially  con- 
spicuous in  the  legends  of  Padmasambhava  (eighth  century),  who 
meditates  and  conjures  ghosts  for  five  years  in  one  cemetery.  It 
seems  to  me  probable  that  it  w-as  Padmasambhava  himself  who  in- 
troduced the  dance  of  the  skeletons  in  Tibet  while  actively  en- 
gaged there  in  the  suppression  of  demons,  for  just  at  his  time  we  find 
a  description  of  masked  pantomimes  in  celebration  of  the  completion 
of  the  temples  of  bSam-yas  built  after  his  plans. '^. 

No  example  of  this  subject  in  Chinese  art  is  known  to  me;  it 
seems  to  have  had  its  special  connection  with  Tantrism  which 
penetrated  into  Tibet.  The  Japanese,  however,  must  have  had  a 
certain  tradition  relating  to  it,  for  Kyosai  has  taken  up  the  theme 
with  some  eagerness,  and  incorporated  two  Dances  of  Death  in  his 
Mangwa,^  in  which  the  skeletons  perform  wonderful  acrobatic  feats. 

The  analogy  between  the  two  phenomena  in  the  East  and  the 
West  is  most  striking.  On  both  sides  we  encounter  skeleton-dancers 
in  mystery  plays  and  pictorial  representations  of  the  same  subject. 
The  similarity  goes  still  further  in  a  very  peculiar  point.  "The 
spectacles  or  performances  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  so  common  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  were  often  relieved  of  their  gloom  by  the  intro- 
duction of  interludes  in  which  the  Fool  took  a  prominent  part.  Such 
scenes  when  illustrated  formed  part  of  the  series  of  subjects  of 
engravings  of  the  'Daiisc  macabre'  The  Fool  is  seen  at  strife  with 
"  Sec  the  illustration  in  Grunvvedcl's  Mythologie,  p.  192. 

'  See  my  paper  "Die  Rru-za  Sprachc  und  die  historisclie  Stellung  des 
Padmasambhara,"  in  T'oung  Pew,  1907.  Also  Chandra  Das  {Journey  to 
Lhasa,  p.  155)  joins  in  the  opinion  thai  Padmasambhara  is  the  reputed  orig- 
inator of  religious  dances  in  Tibet. 

*  Reproduced  by  C.  II.  Stratz,  Die  Kurpcrfunncn  i)i  Kuiist  iiiid  Lcben  der 
Japancr,  Stuttgart,  1904,  pp.  126,  127.  On  other  representations  of  skeletons 
in  Japanese  art  see  i\.  Rrockhaus,  Nctsnkc.  I'crsiich  ciiicr  Ccschichte  der 
japaitischen  Schiiitzkunst ,  Lcipsic,  1905,  p.  367. 
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his  a(lvcrsar\-  Dcatli.  and  hittint;-  him  with  a  bhuldcr  fvill  of  peas 
or  pel)bles.  We  freqncntl}'  meet  with  alUisioiis  to  Death's  fool  in 
Shakespeare."'*  In  the  Tibetan  moraHties  also,  the  fool  or  mime  is  of 
utmost  importance  and  appears  under  a  g-reat  variet\-  of  forms  and 
masks  ;^"  whether  the  skeleton  masqueraders  figure  also  in  this  role, 
I  am  not  prepared  now  to  assert  positively,  as  we  know  too  little 
about  the  plots  of  these  plays,  but  it  certainly  seems  that  their  actions 
and  dances  are  better  calculated  to  bring  about  a  humorous  and 
comical  effect  than  a  serious  one,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Vetala  is 
a  rather  jolly  and  jovial  creature  in  the  Indian  stories.  If  the  whole 
subject  could  be  scrutinized  more  closely  in  Tibet,  both  in  the 
mystery  plays  and  in  the  line  of  iconography,  and  in  the  texts  relative 
to  the  subject,  the  points  of  coincidences  between  East  and  West 
would   probably   increase  to  a   considerable  extent. 

But  the  reason  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  we  are  compelled 
to  admit  an  historical  connection  between  the  two  phenomena,  lies 
still  deeper.  That  the  personification  of  Death  in  the  shape  of  a 
human  skeleton  may  have  arisen  independently  in  various  quarters 
is  obvious,  although  the  idea  is  by  no  means  of  frequent  occurrence 
among  mankind,  and  if  this  were  all,  the  whole  matter  would  not  be  a 
case  of  great  significance.  But  the  idea  of  a  temporary  rising  of  the 
dead  conceived  as  skeletons,  and  of  their  ability  to  move  freely 
around  and  commit  extraordinary  actions,  is  very  specific  and  does 
not  find  any  explanation  from  the  thoughts  of  Christianity,  to  the 
whole  spirit  of  which  it  seems  to  be  entirely  alien.  It  has  certainly 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  resurrection,  w^hich  is  eternal,  while 
here  it  is  the  question  of  a  merely  transitory  rising  with  a  final  return 
to  the  grave,  so  it  has  nothing  to  do  in  Buddhism  with  the  doctrine 
of  transmigration.  It  is  the  idea  which  we  find  expressed  in  nu- 
merous German  folk-tales  and  songs,  of  the  midnight  dance  of  the 
dead  over  the  graveyard,  of  the  man  rising  from  the  grave  to  punish 
his  faithless  sweetheart,  of  the  dead  man  climbing  a  steeple — the 
dead  always  appearing  as  moving  skeletons  in  popular  imagination. 
No  doubt,  this  conception  is  foreign  to  the  early  periods  of  Chris- 
tianity and  probably  may  not  be  older  than  the  times  when  the 
Dances  of  Death  began  to  come  into  more  general  vogue.  On  the 
contrary,  the  orthodox  Jewish-Christian  notion  is  that  the  corpse 
does  not  continue  a  material  existence,  but  that  it  will  decay  and 
crumble  away  into  earth  and  dust.     This  notion  is  strongly  contra- 

°  Didron,  Christian  Iconography,  Vol.  II,  p.  i6g. 

'"The  mask  of  one  type  of  bufFoon  is  figured  in  Globus,  Vol.  LXXIII,  p.  6. 
.\s  everywhere,  he  is  armed  with  a  large  stick,  as  already  G.  Boyle  (1774) 
emphasizes  (L.  R.  Markham,  Narratives  of  the  Mission  etc.  to  Tibet,  p.  93).    . 
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dieted  by  the  whole  conception  of  the  Dances  of  Death  and  of  the 
dead,  in  which  the  moving  poi^'cr  of  the  skeletons  is  implicitly  pre- 
supposed, but  not  by  any  means  accounted  for.  This  shows  that 
it  must  be  a  foreign,  a  borrowed  idea  in  European  Christianity,  and 
we  find  this  idea  fully  developed  and  rationally  accounted  for  in 
Buddhism.  In  India,  it  seems  to  me,  the  idea  must  ultimately  be 
traced  back  to  the  system  of  Yoga,  the  practice  of  which  was  con- 
sidered the  safest  way  of  acquiring  many  kinds  of  supernatural, 
miraculous  powers  (siddhi), — among  others,  the  ability  of  causing 
deceased  persons  to  appear  and  communicating  with  them,  of  pas- 
sing into  another  body  and  returning  into  one's  own."  The  notion 
of  the  Vetala  penetrating  into  a  corpse  and  filling  it  with  life  is 
perhaps  connected  therewith.  At  all  events,  Indian  tradition  offers 
an  interpretation  for  the  moving  power  of  the  dead  or  skeletons 
derived  from  and  consistent  with  indigenous  religious  beliefs. 

We  have  heretofore  considered  only  those  lamaistic  represen- 
tations in  which  solely  dancing  skeletons  figure.  As  is  well  known, 
in  the  European  Dances  of  Death,  the  figure  of  the  latter  is  usually 
associated  with  several  or  even  a  whole  company  of  human  beings 
whom  he  leads  away  into  the  realm  of  shadows.  This  was  a  moral 
point  specially  emphasized  by  the  Church  which  availed  itself 
of  this  motive  for  educational  religious  purposes.  Certainly  we 
have  here  a  peculiar  Christian  development  of  it,  and  the  great 
artists  of  the  Renaissance  treated  the  theme  with  the  spirit  of  their 
individuality.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence  that  also  in  lamaistic  art  human  life  is  brought  into 
close  connection  with  the  powers  of  death  with  a  utilitarian  view- 
point in  mind  for  impressing  the  masses.  I  think,  in  this  connection, 
of  the  numerous  representations  of  the  punishments  and  tortures  of 
Hell,  as  they  particularly  appear  on  the  so-called  "Wheels  of  Life." 
On  many  of  these,  the  demons  inflicting  castigation  are  drawn  in 
dancing  postures,  and  the  dance  of  the  Preta  signifies  a  regular 
Dance  of  Death. ^ - 

Quite  recently,  R.  PischeP''  justly  remarked  that  "without  doubt 
much    has    migrated     from    Lamaism    into    the    Catholic    Church." 

"  See  R.  Garbe,  Samkhya  und  Yoga,  Strassburg,  1896,  p.  46.  Compare 
also  the  two  interesting  legends  contributed  by  Sarat  Cliandra  Das  in  his 
article  "On  tlie  Translation  of  the  Soul  from  One  Bodv  to  Another,"  Jonnuil 
of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society  of  India.  Vol.  V,  Part  111,  1.S97.  PP-   ( i  )-(/)• 

'*  See  especially  Posdniiyev,  SIcctcIics  from  the  Life  of  Bnddliist  Monas- 
teries in  Mongolia.  Plate  opposite  p.  80,  where  the  ril)s  in  the  emaciated  liodics 
of  the  dancing  Preta  are  clearly  outlined,  and  Plate  VII,  in  Waddell's  "Lama- 
ism in  Sikhim"  (in  Risley's  Gazetteer  of  Sikhim,  Calcutta,  1894.). 

'^  In  his  excellent  book  Leben  und  Lehrc  des  Buddha,  Leipsic,  1906,  p.  124. 
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Among  these  migrations,  we  may  now  connt  tlie  artistic  motive  of 
the  Dance  of  Death.  Several  ways  of  how  the  transmission  took 
place  may  be  indicated,  h^irst  of  all.  1  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  a  representation  very  similar  to  the  Tibetan  conception 
has  been  discovered  in  Tnrkistan.  I  refer  to  Plate  XII  in  Griin- 
wedel's  Report. ^^  This  illnstration  represents  an  ink-drawing  de- 
rived from  an  LHghur  inscribed  roll  and  showing,  as  GriJnwedel 
remarks.^"'  "the  boldly  painted  figure  of  a  demon,  a  sketch  which 
might  be  called  Japanese,  if  it  should  fall  into  our  hands  without 
knowledge  of  where  it  was  found." 

The  most  striking  features  about  this  demon  are  first,  that  he 
is  represented  in  a  dancing  posture  with  crossed  legs  and  out- 
stretched arms,  and  secondly,  his  general  skeleton-like  appearance. 
This  has  been  brought  out  by  the  artist  by  the  ghastly  thinness  and 
leanness  of  the  limbs  and  bones,  and  by  clearly  outlining  his  ribs 
on  one  side.  Whether  the  figure  must  be  conceived  of  as  wholly 
nude  or  as  being  clad  with  a  tightly  fitting  linen  robe,  such  as  the 
lamaistic  skeleton  dancers  wear,  with  the  ribs  painted  on,  may  be 
a  debatable  question.  Arms,  breast,  abdomen,  and  legs  at  all  events 
convey  the  impression  of  being  uncovered,  while  a  sort  of  breech- 
cloth  seems  to  be  present.  Arms,  hands  and  fingers,  legs  and  feet, 
have  upon  the  whole  a  skeleton-like  character.  The  head  is  very 
curious:  the  tremendous  eye-sockets  and  the  big  skull  with  the 
large  tuft  of  hair  are  intentionally  made  quite  out  of  proportion 
with  the  smallness  of  the  face.  I  think  we  need  not  hesitate  to 
look  upon  this  figure  as  an  offshoot  of  the  "Dances  of  Death"  series. 
It  would  hardly  be  a  matter  of  great  surprise,  if  more  and  still  more 
impressive  representations  of  the  same  subject  were  to  come  to 
light  in  Tnrkistan,  and  then  we  might  be  able  to  establish  a  similar 
case,  as  R.  Pischel  did  in  regard  to  the  penetration  of  the  fish- 
symbol  into  Christianity.^" 

As  the  ideas  concerning  the  Death  Dances  did  not  crystallize  in 
Europe  before  the  fifteenth  century  and  may  extend  back  as  far  as 
into  the  fourteenth,  it  may  be  well  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  Mongols 
who  brought  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  Europe:  to  them  it 
was  familiar  from  Lamaism,  and  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  recall 
the  fact  that  they  possessed  in  their  Siddhi-kiir  a  version  of  the 

"A.  GriJnwedel,  "Bericht  iiber  archaologische  Arbeiten  in  Idikutschari 
und  Umgebung  im  Winter  1902-1903."  Aus  Abhandlungen  der  Bayer.  Aka- 
demie,  Munich,  1906. 

^^  Loc.  cit.,  p.  71. 

"  "Der  Ursprung  des  christlichen  ¥\9.ch?.\mhohy  Sitzungshcrichtc  dcr  Ber- 
liner Akadcmie,  1905,  pp.  506-532. 
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Indian    A'etalapancavimgati.    many    stories    of    which   are    found    in 
European  folk-lore. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Dances  of  Death  are  represented  also 
on  works  of  art  coming  down  from  classical  antiquity ;  this  opinion, 
however,  seems  to  be  in  general  erroneous,  as  the  skeletons  found 
on  such  representations  are  by  no  means  in  a  dancing  posture,  but 
reclining",  standing,  or  walking.  The  best  known  subject  of  this 
kind  is  that  occurring  on  the  silver  goblets  from  the  Treasure  of 
Boscoreale  ascribed  to  the  time  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Augus- 
tus.^' De  \'illefosse'®  remarks  regarding  this  motive:  'Tt  has  been 
pretended  that  the  reliefs  of  our  goblets  were  to  represent  a  dance 
of  skeletons  {Totentanz).  The  expression  is  far  from  being  correct ; 
no  detail  justifies  us  to  entertain  such  an  idea.  The  principal  actors 
of  these  scenes  are  evidently  not  given  to  a  dance."  Besides,  it  is 
shown  by  the  profound  investigation  of  the  same  author  that  these 
reliefs  are  not  at  all  connected  with  the  idea  of  death ;  they  do  not 
recall  to  mind  the  briefness  of  existence;  their  object  is  to  demon- 
strate the  uselessness  of  philosophy  and  the  hypocrisy  of  morals.^" 
This  is  sufificient  to  exclude  any  relation  of  these  Greek  subjects  to 
the  Christian  and  Buddhistic  Dances  of  Death.  The  only  known 
Greek  example  of  really  dancing  skeletons  remains  one  moulded  in 
a  relief  on  a  terracotta  goblet,  apparently  of  Alexandrine  art,  now 
in  the  Musee  du  Louvre."*'  It  does  not  seem  improbable  that  this 
exceptional  case  may  have  received  a  certain  impetus  from  traditions 
derived  from  India,  for  it  is  noteworthy  that  according  to  de  \'ille- 
fosse-^  the  antique  lamps  adorned  with  figures  of  skeletons  appear  to 
have  been  turned  out  by  one  special  factory  which,  in  all  probability, 
had  its  seat  in  Alexandria.  And.  in  the  judgment  of  the  same 
scholar,  it  was  just  after  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great  that 
ancient  art  has  increased  the  representations  of  skeletons  and  lonvc, 
which,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  can  hardly  be  a  case  of  mere  chance, 
but  is  possibly  traceable  to  an  incentive  from  Buddhist  India. 

"  Described  and  figured  by  Ant.  Heron  de  Villefosse,  "Le  Tresor  de  Bosco- 
reale CFondation  Eugene  Plot,  Moiiuiiicnt  ct  Mriiioircs.  Vol.  V,  Paris.  1899. 
pp.  223-245,  and  plates  VII  and  VIII  ). 

'"Lor.  cit..  p.  240. 

'"Ibid.,  p.  245. 

^  Illustrated  and  described  bv  R.  Potticr.  Rci'tic  arclu'nloiiiquc.  1903.  T,  pp. 
12-16. 

"  Loc.  cit.,  p.  225. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SYMPATHY. 

A  LAY  SERMON. 

BY   C.    L.   X'ESTAL. 

tT'OR  a  long  time  there  has  broadened  and  deepened  for  me  the 
significance  of  this  term  sympathy.  Famihar  it  is  to  everybody, 
as  far  as  mere  dictionar\-  definitions  go,  but  in  its  individual  and  so- 
ciological content  it  is  only  beginning  to  be  recognized  here  and  there. 
Of  course  we  occasionally  find  a  rare  personality  which,  by  its  deep 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  sympathetic  values,  has  gathered 
around  it  a  few  disciples,  and  there  is  formed  a  center  from  which 
the  leaven  of  social  sympathy  radiates,  and  it  is  well  that  we  some- 
times try  to  give  expression  to  our  conception  of  its  meaning  for  us. 
So  for  a  little  space  I  ask  sympathy  while  I  try  to  put  into  words 
something  of  the  content — for  me — of  the  term  sympathy.  And  if 
you  find  in  my  ideas  a  differing  from  your  own  interpretation  of  this 
subject.  I  beg  of  you  to  remember  that  in  delineating  a  new  concept 
it  is  often  difficult  to  find  a  word  expressing  the  precise  shade  of 
meaning  one  is  after.  Therefore  take  to  yourselves  the  privilege  of 
editing  my  vocabulary. 

My  aim  is  to  show  the  principle  involved  in  what  we  com- 
monly understand  as  sympathy  is  not  limited  to  men  and  women, 
is  not  even  limited  to  life  as  a  whole,  but  is  a  universal,  cosmical  one. 
one  which  the  physicist  would  call  a  fundamental  attribute  of  ether. 
By  the  principle  of  sympathy  in  the  ether  I  mean  that  inherent  force 
or  energy  which  makes  it  get  together  into  centers  of  condensation 
and  become  morphous,  that  is,  to  take  on  form,  and  thereby  make 
creation.  As  our  human  sympathy — by  which  I  mean  response  to 
mood  and  feeling — binds  us  togther,  so  the  cosmic  sympathy  in  the 
ether  coagulates  it.  so  to  speak,  into  atoms,  the  atoms  into  mole- 
cules, and  then  the  molecular  motion  becomes  shortened,  curtailed, 
into  stars  and  sun  and  planets  and  satellites  without  number.  After 
that  we  have  the  marvelous  combinations  of  the  atoms  and  molecules 
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into  the  forms  of  life,  "from  monad  to  man,"  as  the  old  phrase  so 
comprehensively  puts  it.  All  these,  as  science  would  have  us  believe 
in  the  present  stage  of  knowledge,  are  only  the  manifestations,  mor- 
phisms,  of  the  primal  etheric  substratum.  And  the  great  motive 
principle  which  prompts  it  I  wish  to  call  the  cosmic  sympathy.  It 
is  the  all-permeating  network  of  love  threads  which  binds  together 
creation  in  what  we  call  a  universe,  which  entitles  it  to  be  called 
cosmos  instead  of  chaos. 

This  cosmic  sympathy  takes  as  many  forms  as  do  nature's  crea- 
tive forces,  for  it  is  the  motive  power  of  all.  It  matters  not  whether 
that  upon  which  it  operates  be  organic  or  inorganic,  its  content  is 
in  general  the  same — to  make  for  an  easier,  less  frictional  activity 
for  all  the  multiplying  motions  of  the  universe.  It  is  manifest  in  the 
affinity  of  the  chemist's  hypothetical  atom  as  surely  as  in  the  closest 
of  human  ties.  And  when  the  atoms  combine  to  make  the  molecules 
of  life  we  see  the  working  of  the  same  eternal  principle,  the  total 
number  recognizing,  as  it  were,  the  need  for  consideration  for  each 
other  in  order  to  form  a  harmonious  whole.  When  we  come  on 
up  the  scale  into  human  society  there  is  apparent  the  same  all-potent 
law.  The  fact  that  social  combinations  are  formed  primarily  upon 
a  utilitarian  basis  does  not  derogate  in  the  least  either  the  strength 
or  nobility  of  the  principle  itself.  The  essential  thing  in  this  con- 
nection is  the  feeling  of  need  by  one  individual  toward  all  the  others. 
It  is  manifest  first  in  the  composition  of  life  itself.  As  we  begin  to 
ascend  the  ladder  of  evolution  it  branches  as  does  the  tree  of  life, 
and  in  the  higher  forms  it  becomes  more  and  more  definite  and 
specialized.  But  it  matters  not  whether  as  physicists  and  astron- 
omers we  call  it  gravitation,  or  as  chemists  we  call  it  affinity,  or  as 
biologists  wc  call  it  life-intelligence,  soul,  or  as  philosophers  we  con- 
tent ourselves  with  calling  it  the  Great  First  Cause,  or  in  a  religious 
mood  we  call  it  God — as  men  and  women  in  social  relations  we  know 
sympathy  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

Xow  if  this  sympathetic  principle  runs  throughout  all  things, 
making  them  a  unity,  a  universe,  it  means  not  only  that  each  form 
of  life  is  an  organism  in  itself,  but  that  the  order  of  life  to  which 
it  belongs  is  an  organism  no  less.  Not  only,  then,  are  human  soci- 
eties and  groups  organisms  here  and  there  and  yonder,  but  the 
whole  of  humanity  is  an  organism  also.  Further,  the  organism 
reaches  out  to  include  not  only  human  life,  but  all  life — the  whole 
biotic  scheme.  And  since  investigation  is  showing  more  and  more 
that  the  great  gaj)  which  was  once  thought  to  separate  the  organic 
from  the  inorganic  does  not  exist,  we  shall  have  to  extend  our  or- 
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ganic  plan  over  the  whole  world,  so  as  to  include  geology  as  well  as 
biology.  From  this  it  would  logically  have  to  be  extended  over  the 
whole  solar  system,  and  at  last  over  every  other  solar  or  stellar 
system.  Why  not?  Perhaps  the  whole  figure  does  sound  somewhat 
fantastic,  but  I  verily  believe  there  is  more  truth  than  poetry  in  it. 
For  if  all  things  be  at  bottom  a  unity,  as  our  whole  modern  method 
of  thought  and  action  seems  to  assume,  then  the  idea  of  the  cosmos 
as  a  vast  organism  is  not  so  far-fetched  as  it  might  at  first  glance 
seem. 

Although  in  seeking  the  origin  of  the  sympathetic  principle  we 
must  look  for  it  coevally  with  that  of  the  universe,  yet  as  evolution 
proceeded  the  manifestation  of  this  sympathy  became  higher  and 
more  definite.  It  holds  together  the  ether  in  atoms  and  molecules, 
and  these  in  the  various  forms  of  being — "the  heavens  and  the  earth 
and  all  that  in  them  is."  When  life  began  to  appear  on  the  surface 
of  the  deep  the  cosmic  sympathy  was  manifesting  itself  more  com- 
pletely than  before,  and  has  so  far  been  in  that  form  something  of  a 
bafflement  to  science.  As  life  developed,  sympathy  rose  more  and 
more  into  prominence  with  it.  Following  it  more  closely  along  its 
way  toward  human  consciousness,  perhaps  we  find  its  first  emphatic 
recognition  by  life  at  the  evolutional  point  where  sex  appears.  Here 
it  begins  to  bear  a  faint  resemblance  to  that  response  of  uplift  and 
aid  which  we  know  as  human  sympathy.  Sympathy  begins  where 
society  begins,  for  social  life  of  any  kind  or  degree  is  impossible 
without  it.  But  society  proper  arises  with  the  appearance  of  sex. 
When  two  individuals  must  remain  together  for  a  time  in  order  to 
fulfill  the  law  of  race  preservation,  that  means  the  beginning  of  asso- 
ciation. Moreover,  when  each  one  is  dependent  upon  the  other  for 
the  satisfaction  of  a  primal  need,  there  must  of  necessity  be  some 
degree  of  consideration  for  each  by  the  other,  and  that  means  the 
manifestation  of  sympathy,  crude,  we  might  call  it,  but  replete, 
nevertheless,  with  more  than  all  the  possibilities  to  which  our  highest 
society  has  yet  attained.  As  the  organism  rose  in  the  scale  of  social 
development  experience  may  have  taught  it  that  whatever  aflfected 
its  partner  might  have  a  similar  efifect  in  kind  upon  itself,  or,  more 
likely,  deprive  it  of  that  other.  Thereby  the  principle  of  sympathy 
was  enforced.  This  may  be  called  the  first,  and  also  the  less  im- 
portant, lesson  learned  by  the  life  germ.  The  second  and  more  im- 
portant was  that  whatever  aflfected  its  partner  would  have  not  only 
an  effect  upon  itself,  but  would  also  afifect  the  oflfspring,  that  is,  the 
race,  as  well.  The  ratio  of  importance  between  these  two  lessons 
may  be  roughly  expressed  as  that  between  the  individual  as  such  and 
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that  of  the  race  as  a  whole.  It  is  the  principle  of  sympathy  which 
insures  the  operation  of  the  law  of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  The  two  sexes  in  the  lower  forms  have  consideration  for 
each  other  because  they  must  have  for  a  progressing  race  result. 
In  other  words,  the  feeling  of  sympathy  arose  to  make  the  individual 
help  to  look  out  for  the  future  of  his  race.  It  became  an  instinct 
long  before  it  reached  man,  and  it  is  no  less  an  instinct  with  him. 
Any  human  who  has  it  not  is  to  be  pitied.  He  is  what  the  French, 
in  their  drawing-room  language,  w^ould  call  de  trop.  He  has  no 
place  in  the  world  of  men  and  women. 

To  anal}ze  a  little  more  closely  the  part  S3mpathy  plays  in  hu- 
man affairs  we  must  begin  farther  back  than  the  direct  manifesta- 
tion of  it.  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  in  asserting  that  a  certain 
large  form  of  selfishness  is  at  the  basis  of  all  ife.  from  bottom  to 
top.  The  old  axiom  says  that  "self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of 
nature."  The  individual  must  be  preserved,  at  least  until  after  it 
has  exercised  the  reproductive  function,  if  the  whole  race  is  to  sur- 
vive. But  the  idea  I  wish  to  emphasize  here  is,  that  just  in  this 
lies  the  perfectly  natural  origin  of  egoism.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
individual  must  make  self  the  first  consideration  for  a  time.  Begin- 
ning in  the  impulse  to  food-getting,  this  primal  egoism  gradually 
increases  in  complexity  with  the  growing  demands  of  the  evolving 
life,  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  supreme  arrogance  and  unfeeling 
selfishness  which  we  see  in  the  darker  aspect  of  the  commercial 
world.  In  itself  it  is  a  necessary  factor  in  human  activities,  but  it 
may  and  does  easily  become  exaggerated,  perverted,  until,  instead 
of  becoming  the  salvation  of  the  race,  it  is  a  worm  eating  at  its 
heart.  It  is  this  perversion  of  it  which  has  given  rise  to  the  social 
question,  the  distribution  of  wealth,  with  all  its  conflicts  between 
labor  and  capital,  its  heartrending  contrasts  between  the  criminally 
rich  and  tlie  inefficient  poor,  between  "conspicuous  waste"  and  ob- 
scure starvation,  and  labor  paid  according  to  "the  law  of  the  lower 
limit."  And  yet  the  unperverted  principle  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  existence. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  second  most  fundamental  law  of 
life  is  that  of  reproduction.  Though  the  individual  does  survive,  it 
must  reproduce  its  kind  if  life  as  a  whole  is  to  continue.  But  this 
very  act  invariably  requires  of  the  parent  some  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  self.  Part  of  the  adult  is  given  up  to  form  the  young.  Even  in  the 
lower  creatures  which  may  re])roduce  simply  by  fission,  as  in  the 
bacteria,  where  the  individual  simply  breaks  in  two,  this  sacrifice  ob- 
tains, for  the  individual  as  such  absolutclv  ceases  to  exist.     It  is  no 
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longer  one,  but  two,  neither  one  of  which  is  the  parent.  In  this  case 
I  wish  to  emphasize  the  idea  that  any  action  which  requires  of  the 
individual  any  sacrifice  of  self,  or  any  part  thereof,  for  another,  has 
in  it  the  element  of  altruism.  So  we  see  that  both  these  impulses, 
the  primal  egoism  and  the  primal  altruism,  are  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  very  prerequisites  of  the  continuance  of  life.  It  is  this 
primal  altruism,  beginning  in  the  impulse  to  reproduction, — which 
every  living  organism  nearing  adulthood  manifests  at  some  time  or 
other, — which  is  responsible  in  the  main  for  the  social  institutions  of 
marriage  and  family,  the  home,  the  school,  and  much  of  the  product 
of  creative  art — not  only  the  more  technical  arts  in  the  esthetic  sense, 
but  also  the  more  utilitarian  arts,  as  architecture  and  manufacture. 
But  like  the  primal  egoism,  this  primal  altruism  may  become  de- 
generated, perverted,  so  as  to  work  destruction.  To  cite  a  conspic- 
uous example :  it  is  a  combination  of  the  perversion  of  both  these  in- 
stincts w^hich  makes  the  social  evil  of  prostitution. 

But  the  relations  of  these  two  instincts  must  in  some  way  be 
adjusted.  Moreover,  there  is  an  attempt  at  such  adjustment  through- 
out all  forms  of  life.  In  the  lower  orders  this  attempt  is  very  crude, 
as  when,  for  example,  the  female  cod  lays  several  million  eggs  an- 
nually, perhaps  five  or  six  of  which  eggs  may  hatch  young  which 
will  come  to  maturity.  What  an  enormous  waste,  because  of  the  un- 
developed state  of  the  sympathetic  principle !  To  show  how  much 
more  efficient  the  human  adjusment  must  be:  Alexander  Sutherland, 
who  has  written  what  may  be  considered  a  very  scholarly  work. 
The  Origin  and  GrozvtJi  of  the  Moral  Insti)ict.  has  made  a  very 
careful,  and  withal  a  very  conservative  mathematical  estimate,  in 
which  he  decides  that  if  the  human  race  were  subjected  to  the  same 
rate  of  destruction  as  are  fish,  simply  by  other  fish,  in  the  sea  every 
second  of  time,  it  would  be  absolutely  wiped  out  of  existence  in  the 
space  of  four  seconds!  So  we  see  that  our  adjustment  between 
these  two  principles  must  be  not  only  strong,  but  must  not  have 
quite  so  much  lost  motion  as  this  shows.  Now  in  human  society 
I  conceive  that  adjustment  to  be  accom])lishe(l  by  the  principle  of 
sympathy.  Sympathy  is  the  fulcrum  which  maintains  such  balance 
as  there  is  between  these  two  primal  impulses.  It  is  the  check  which 
keeps  each  one  from  exercising  itself  to  the  destruction  of  the 
other  as  evolution  progresses.  It  is  gradually  lessening  that  tre- 
mendous waste  in  the  preservation  of  the  species  which  characterizes 
all  the  lower  orders,  and  the  human  itself  not  a  little. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  to  strive  for  in  all  this  is  to  seek 
to  make  the  higher  and  nobler  manifestations  of  sympathy  more  and 
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more  reflex  and  instinctive.  Undoubtedly  that  is  the  safest  and 
surest  way.  Men  and  women  will  not  act  without  some  end  in  view. 
We  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  universe,  and  therefore  it  is  entirely 
impossible  that  any  one  of  us  should  perform  an  act  which  has  not 
in  some  way,  in  some  degree,  consciously,  subconsciously,  or  un- 
consciously, an  effect  upon  himself.  Both  these  motives  for  action 
there  must  be,  so  surely  as  we  are  of  the  universe  as  well  as  in  it. 
Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  given  situation.  Just 
a  moment  of  introspection  will  convince  us  that  we  are  experiencing 
a  painful  or  pleasurable  nervous  state,  the  degree  varying  with  the 
intensity  of  the  stimulus.  So  perhaps  we  will  put  ourselves  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment  and  cooperate  altruistically  with  an- 
other to  whose  mood  we  are  responding,  because  we  see  that,  though 
it  may  cost  us  some  sacrifice,  we  shall  be  made  much  more  uncom- 
fortable by  "conscience"  if  we  do  not.  Or  perhaps  judgment  comes 
in  and  we  are  thus  made  to  deliberately  choose  the  less  of  two  evils. 
In  this  case  we  have  the  primal  egoism,  which  in  general  always 
takes  the  line  of  least  resistance,  becoming,  in  its  external  mani- 
festation an  act  of  altruism.  And  this  brings  out  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  egoism  and  altruism :  the  first  has  always  to  do  with 
motive,  the  second  with  action.  So  the  question  is  not,  can  the 
selfish  motive  be  entirely  evolved  out  of  existence,  but  it  is,  which 
of  these  two  impulses  shall  be  most  manifest  in  action?  An  in- 
telligent selfishness  may  result  in  actions  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
society.  Since  in  the  universal  order  of  things  both  these  motives 
must  exist,  the  end  to  strive  for  is  to  seek  to  make  the  altruistic 
phase  more  and  more  instinctive. 

And  I  thoroughly  believe  that  this  is  being  done.  In  spite  of  the 
greed  and  corruption  which  appear  like  dirty  foam  upon  the  surface 
of  our  national  life,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  emphasis  upon  the 
sympathetic  principle.  I  believe  that  our  world  is  still  on  the  course 
of  evolution,  and  that  the  era  of  devolution  has  not  yet  set  in.  There 
is  scarcely  space  here  to  enter  into  a  citation  of  examples,  but  they 
are  to  be  seen  all  around  in  the  society  of  to-day.  What  I  do  wish 
to  give  are  a  few  of  the  general  reasons  which  have  brought  about 
this  increased  sympathy  with  the  cosmic  outlook,  in  recent  years. 

The  first  thing  which  comes  to  our  minds  is  the  fact  that  some 
years  ago  man  discovered  that  his  relations  to  the  animal  world  be- 
low him  were  those  of  ancestral  kinship.  Naturally  from  this  he 
saw  himself  in  a  new  light.  He  began  to  see  that  he  had  some 
things  by  virtue  of  heredity  which  he  had  been  wont  to  regard  as 
gifts  of  the  Evil  One.     Tie  began  t<>  see  that  his  brother  man  had 
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some  defects  for  which  he  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital  rather  than 
to  the  gallows.  To  his  astonishment  he  began  to  harbor  the  sus- 
picion that  every  imagination  of  his  heart  was  not  evil  continually. 
Gradually  he  is  coming  to  believe  that  instead  of  having  irrevocably 
fallen  he  is  inevitably  rising,  and  that  it  lies  with  him  to  increase  or 
retard  the  rapidity  of  that  rise.  He  is  learning  to  believe  in  a  God 
of  law  rather  than  a  God  of  caprice.  He  was  perhaps  somewhat 
shocked  to  find  that  in  all  scientific  probability  he  was  better  than 
his  ancestors,  ethically  and  religiously  as  well  as  mentally  and  mate- 
rially. 

But  with  all  this  knowledge  of  his  metazoic,  yes,  of  his  proto- 
zoic,  ancestry,  he  has  not  been  content.  He  forthwith  began  to  de- 
sire something  deeper.  He  began  to  be  curious  as  to  what  he  was 
made  of.  So  he  put  himself  in  a  testtube,  and  found  that  the  same 
carbon,  the  same  hydrogen,  the  same  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  which  go 
to  make  up  the  earth  and  air  and  water  about  him  also  go  to  make 
up  his  own  body  cells.  And  not  only  the  cells  of  his  body,  but  also 
the  cells  of  all  organisms  of  which  he  has  any  awareness.  Here 
was  a  revelation  indeed.  But  even  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied. 
He  made  an  instrument  called  a  spectroscope,  experimented  with  it 
a  bit  here  on  the  earth,  then  turned  it  toward  the  heavens,  and  dis- 
covered that  these  same  elements  are  scattered  in  tremendous  quan- 
tity throughout  celestial  space— in  star  and  sun  and  world  without 
limit.  Here  was  the  climax  of  all  revelations.  Here  is  the  point  at 
which  man  discovered  that  he  is  not  only  in  this  universe,  but  of  it 
as  well.  Here  is  the  starting-point  for  an  all-embracing  sympathy 
with  every  bit  of  environment  which  impinges  itself  upon  us. 

It  is  in  proportion  as  we  look  away  beyond  the  confines  of  our 
little  world-nest  to  our  kinship,  not  only  with  all  humanity,  though 
that  is  the  noblest  and  highest,  but  with  all  created  things,  that  we 
find  our  God.  For  are  we  not  literally  of  the  same  ancestry  with  it 
all?  We  have  no  special  peculiarity  of  origin  upon  which  to  pride 
ourselves.  Whatever  peculiarity  may  appertain  to  us  has  its  basis 
in  form  and  not  substance.  We  are  made  in  the  image  of  God,  yes, 
but  so  is  all  the  rest  of  creation.  It  is  in  a  recognition  of  this  that 
there  lies  the  truest  sympathy,  the  sympathy  which  enables  us  to 
judge  the  conduct  of  man  to  man  more  understandingly,  that  is  to 
say  more  sympathetically.  We  have  no  valid  reason  for  believing 
that  our  world  is  -other  than  just  one  of  a  vast  family,  just  a  child 
of  one  generation,  of  which  there  have  been  countless  predecessors, 
each  evolving  and  cooling  to  devolve  again,  each  capable  of  repro- 
ducing its  kind  only,  like  the  seed,  by  commingling  once  more  with 
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its  i^arent  cosmic  dust.  And  perhaps  each,  in  its  own  history  of 
birth  and  decay,  will  evolve  a  form  of  its  own  matter,  having  the 
characteristic  which  we  have  presumed  to  arrogate  to  a  special  type 
of  evolutional  product,  and  called  life.  And  this  life  will,  by  that 
very  characteristic,  be  endowed  with  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  find 
out  whence  it  came  and  wdiither  it  goes.  Therefore  it  will  begin 
at  the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder  of  experience  and  work  its  way 
toward  the  top,  w'ith  infinite,  sickening,  though  perhaps  not  dis- 
proportionate loss,  until  mayhap  it  will  finally,  in  all  its  millions  of 
generations,  evolve  to  a  realization  of  its  own  insignificance  in  space 
and  time.  Though  it  may  be  that  such  a  recognition  at  first  al- 
most overwhelms  one  with  a  desolate  sense  of  humility,  yet  it  is 
the  door  which  leads  into  the  light  of  the  inner  meaning  of  it  all. 
until  once  in  we  feel  like  exclaiming,  with  a  gesture  inclusive  of 
the  whole  universe:  "See  who  and  what  are  my  fathers  and  mothers, 
my  brothers  and  sisters !  Yonder  dimmest,  most  distant  star  is  of 
one  substance  with  me,  and  the  tiniest  ant  beneath  my  feet  is  a 
fellow  creature  in  very  truth !  I  have  found  GOD.  the  Great  Eter- 
nal Sympathy  !'" 
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BY  R.   T.    HOUSE. 

OF  the  making  of  many  religious  denominations  there  is  no  end, 
and  the  various  sects  are  not  so  monotonously  similar  as  might 
be  expected.  The  young  Philippine  Church  has  evolved  an  ex- 
tremely original  combination  ;  namely,  the  ritual  and  church  govern- 
ment of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  which  it  took  its  origin,  and 
the  theology  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

Sefior  Retana  is  furnishing  us  information  that  to  the  most 
of  us  is  absolutely  new.  His  is  the  first  extensive  magazine  article 
on  the  subject  which  has  appeared  in  a  European  periodical,  and 
aside  from  a  few  comments  when  the  schism  first  declared  itself,  the 
institution  has  been  almost  unnoticed  in  America.  Yet  it  would 
seem  that  a  denomination  which  in  six  years  has  attained  to  a  mem- 
bership of  four  million,  whose  head  is  as  thoroughly  capable  and 
devoted  a  character  as  Monsefior  Gregorio  Aglipay,  and  which 
numbers  among  its  members  such  well-furnished  and  thoughtful 
individuals  as  the  honorary  bishop  Don  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  is 
worth  studying  in  some  detail. 

The  Philippine  Church,  like  the  Church  of  England,  had  its 
origin  in  political  rather  than  religious  exigencies.  The  conquering 
Spaniard  asserted  his  superiority  over  the  native  Filipino  in  religious 
activity  as  well  as  elsewhere ;  and  from  the  earliest  appearance  of 
a  regularly  organized  Church  in  the  Islands  we  find  that  the  regular 
clergy  is  composed  of  Spaniards,  while  the  native  priests  hold  in 
most  cases  only  subordinate  positions  and  arc  mortally  jealous  of 
their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  native  clergy,  naturally  the  most 
enlightened  class  in  the  Islands,  headed  the  movement  which  resulted 
in  the  Constitution  of  1812,  and  took  such  an  active  part  in  the 
elections  held  in  accordance  with  that   instrument  that  the  higher 

*  "La  Iglesia  Filipina  Independiente,"  W.   E.   Retana,  For  Esos  Miindos, 
April,  1908. 
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Church  officials  leagued  against  them,  and  throughout  the  larger 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  not  a  Filipino  held  an  important 
Church  charge. 

Appeals  to  the  Church  in  Europe  were  ignored  and  revolutions 
were  ineffectual;  but  when,  in  1898,  the  Treaty  of  Paris  gave  the 
Archipelago  to  the  United  States,  the  native  priests  were  quick  to 
connect  political  separation  with  religious  freedom.  It  is  here  that 
the  then  coadjutor  bishop  Gregorio  Aglipay  y  Labayen  came  to  the 
front. 

Aglipay  was  born  in  the  Province  of  Ilocos  Norte,  Island  of 
Luzon,  on  May  7,  i860.  The  son  of  a  poor  agriculturist,  a  some- 
what strange  accident  caused  him  to  leave  the  plow  and  take  up  the 
text-book,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  He  was  engaged  in  tobacco- 
culture,  and  the  Spanish  government  was  encouraging  agriculture 
by  forcing  every  planter  to  set  out  five  thousand  plants  yearly.  The 
year  in  question  was  a  very  dry  one,  and  the  young  farmer  decided 
that  he  would  not  waste  energy  and  plants  when  the  prospects  were 
so  unfavorable.  The  magistrate  threw  him  into  prison ;  and  when 
he  was  released,  he  shook  the  dust  of  the  tobacco-field  off  his  feet 
forever.  He  entered  a  Dominican  school  in  Manila,  working  as  a 
servant  in  exchange  for  his  board  and  clothing,  but  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  he  was  soon  given  a  post  as  student  teacher  which  en- 
abled him  to  secure  a  very  thorough  education  without  financial  dis- 
comfort. 

In  1889  he  was  ordained  a  priest  in  Manila,  and  for  eight  years 
he  served  quietly  in  one  parish  after  another,  till  the  governor  of 
his  province  called  him  unexpectedly  on  a  secular  mission. 

When  General  Primo  de  Rivas,  with  the  help  of  a  million  pesos, 
persuaded  Aguinaldo  and  a  number  of  his  lieutenants  to  withdraw 
to  private  life  and  cease  making  trouble,  the  revolutionist  Makabulos 
refused  the  bribe  and  formed  a  revolutionary  Junta  in  Tarlac.  It 
was  Priest  Aglipay  who  went  to  this  worthy,  commissioned  to  offer 
him  arms  and  the  captaincy  of  a  body  of  volunteers  if  he  would  turn 
his  energies  against  the  Americans.  His  mission  was  successful, 
but  the  report  that  he  had  had  dealings  with  a  revolutionist  led  to 
a  charge  of  disloyalty.  The  charge  was  never  pressed,  however,  as 
the  young  priest  withdrew  to  seclusion  in  Manila  and  sought  to  prove 
his  fidelity  to  Spain  by  translating  into  one  of  the  native  tongues 
Father  Nozalada's  bellicose  polemic  against  the  Yankees. 

A  little  later  the  Spanish  governor-general  found  it  necessary 
to  offer  the  colony  certain  concessions  in  the  direction  of  self-gov- 
ernment.   Aglipay  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  treat  with  the 
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rebels.  But  the  train  which  bore  him  was  captured  by  a  band  of  the 
discontented,  and  he  himself  was  made  prisoner.  yVlthough  he  was 
allowed  to  return  to  Manila  later,  his  errand  was  entirely  unsuccess- 
ful. 

When  Aguinaldo  returned  to  the  Islands  and  began  making 
trouble  anew,  Aglipay,  an  old  friend  and  admirer  of  his,  sought  to 
dissuade  him  from  risking  excommunication  by  continuing  the 
stuggle  against  Spain ;  but  excommunication  did  not  seem  as  vital 
a  matter  to  the  General  as  it  did  to  his  clerical  friend,  and  he  fought 
vigorously  till  the  Spanish  withdrew.  In  fact  the  habit  had  grown 
so  strong  with  him  that  he  turned  his  arms  against  his  former  allies, 
and  the  young  priest-diplomat-soldier — for  Aglipay  became  one  of 
the  most  active  guerilla  leaders  in  the  current  war  with  the  Ameri- 
cans— received  from  the  self-styled  Dictator  the  title  of  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Archipelago.  Archbishop  Nozaleda,  however,  showed 
his  disapproval  of  his  former  protege's  new  alliance  by  excommuni- 
cating him.  This  action  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  his  ecclesiastical 
functions,  and  from  1900  to  1903  Gregorio  Aglipay  was  the  most 
thoroughly  secular  of  guerilla  leaders.  When  Aguinaldo  was  cap- 
tured, his  clerical  lieutenant  surrendered  and  even  accompanied  and 
aided  Governor  Taft  in  his  circuit  of  conciliation. 

In  1901,  the  much-enduring  savant  Don  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes, 
of  whom  more  will  be  said  later,  returned  from  his  period  of  Spanish 
imprisonment,  announced  his  conviction,  gathered  from  a  study  of 
conditions  in  both  Spain  and  the  Islands,  that  the  Philippine  Church 
could  no  longer  thrive  as  a  part  of  the  European  body,  and  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  organization,  of  which 
Aglipay  was  made  chief  bishop.  The  new  primate  opposed  the 
schism  for  some  months,  but  finally  submitted  to  the  inevitable,  and 
has  been  the  Head  of  the  Church  ever  since. 


The  most  interesting  character  among  the  leaders  of  the  new 
movement  is  Don  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  now  resident  in  Spain,  and 
holding  the  only  honorary  bishopric  in  the  new  organization.  A 
resident  of  Manila  from  his  early  youth  and  a  newspaper  man  by 
profession,  he  became,  in  a  very  independent  and  fruitful  manner, 
a  student  of  the  Island  folklore.  Ethnologist,  linguist  and  historian, 
he  is  a  member  of  learned  societies  in  Paris,  Vienna  and  elsewhere 
and  a  very  vigorous  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  nothing  can  be 
made  of  the  Filipino. 

Founder  of  the  Ilocano,  the  first  bilingual  paper  in  the  Province, 
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he  preached  the  cause  of  his  countrymen  so  boldly  that  the  Spanish 
governor  deemed  it  necessary  to  shut  him  up  in  the  Manila  prison. 
His  pen  continued  as  active  as  ever,  and  a  memorial  of  him  presented 
to  his  captor,  and  published  later  in  Madrid,  reiterates  the  identical 
principles  that  caused  his  incarceration.  Instead  of  shooting  him. 
as  the  world  expected,  General  Rivera  sent  him  to  Castle  Montjuich, 
at  Barcelona,  where  he  was  confined  for  more  than  a  year.  As  soon 
as  he  was  released  he  established  in  Madrid  the  journal  Filipinas 
ante  Enropa,  in  which,  though  bitterly  anti-American,  he  preached 
Philippine  liberty,  secular  and  religious.  He  traveled  all  over  Eu- 
rope spreading  a  socialistic  propaganda,  and  in  1901  he  returned  to 
his  native  Islands,  where  he  was  promptly  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  American  government.  He  emerged  as  stubborn  and  enthusi- 
astic as  ever,  became  the  chief  agent  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Church,  as  has  been  narrated,  and  played  a  most  restlessly  active 
part  in  local  politics  till  his  return  to  Spain  two  or  three  years  later. 
He  and  his  Spanish  wife  now  reside  in  Barcelona,  and  he  turns  out 
fifteen  to  twenty  magazine  articles  a  month,  dealing  with  questions 
of  bewildering  variety,  religious,  social,  philological  and  literary. 


The  doctrinal  liberality  of  the  new  Church  has  been  suggested 
at  the  beginning  of  the  review.  "Onr  church,"  says  Reyes,  "preaches 
the  common  holding  of  property,  love  that  recognizes  no  boundaries, 
and  freedom  of  science,  and  admits  no  dogmas."  According  to  the 
Revista  Cristiana,  of  Madrid,  both  priests  and  deaconesses  may 
marry,  "although,  if  it  be  possible,  it  is  preferable  that  they  remain 
free  from  the  cares  of  a  family  in  order  that  they  may  give  them- 
selves entirely  to  the  service  of  the  Lord."  Thus  far,  only  two 
priests  in  the  entire  society  have  married.  Divorce  is  not  permitted 
under  any  circumstances.  But  of  all  the  doctrines  and  practices  of 
the  Church,  the  most  thoroughly  distinctive  is  that  proclaimed  by 
its  Head  in  the  words :  "And  above  all,  members  are  absolutely 
forbidden  to  attack  other  churches  for  any  reason  whatever." 

The  Church  is  governed  by  thirty  bishops  and  nearly  four 
hundred  priests,  several  of  which  latter  are  foreigners ;  four  or  five 
are  Spaniards.    The  official  language  of  the  new  Church  is  Spanish. 


A  REFORMED  STAGE. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

WE  hear  again  and  again  the  complaint  that  the  theater  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be,  and  different  critics  place  the  blame  in 
different  quarters,  now  condemning  the  theater  trust,  now -the  news- 
paper reviews,  now  the  corrupt  taste  of  the  public,  and  sometimes 
also  the  spirit  of  the  age  which  does  not  produce  enough  originality 
among  our  poets.  We  grant  that  there  is  a  truth  in  all  these  stric- 
tures but  as  a  rule  they  are  true  of  all  ages  and  the  principal  ques- 
tion remains,  what  can  we  do  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  a  good  drama  ? 

The  drama  is  a  most  powerful  means  of  educating  the  people 
to  keep  before  their  eyes  high  standards  and  to  give  them  a  pleasur- 
able diversion  for  the  evening  which  would  be  enjoyable  as  well  as 
wholesome.  It  is  natural  that  managers  of  theaters  and  all  others 
who  make  a  living  by  them  care  less  for  the  ideal  of  dramatic  art 
than  for  the  monetary  returns.  The  theater  manager  is  a  business 
man,  and  we  can  not  blame  him  for  looking  to  the  business  end  of 
his  enterprise.  Therefore  the  question  with  regard  to  him  is  not  so 
much  to  change  his  attitude  toward  the  drama  but  to  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  produce  pieces  of  high  standard,  and  not  to  pander  to  the 
taste  of  the  vulgar. 

The  newspapers  depend  upon  advertising,  and  they  too  have 
their  own  interests.  Nevertheless  we  must  grant  that  they  fre- 
quently say  the  truth  fearlessly  and  criticize  what  deserves  rebuke. 

The  taste  of  the  public,  frequently  censured  as  vulgar,  is  in  my 
opinion  not  so  bad  as  it  might  appear.  It  is  noticeable  that  Shake- 
speare's plays  are  always  attractive,  at  least  for  a  while,  and  if  a 
play  has  the  reputation  of  being  good  it  generally  proves  an  attrac- 
tion that  will  pay  the  manager.  The  difficulty  of  the  public  consists 
in  not  knowing  what  is  good  and  not  having  the  means  to  discover 
it  before  they  go  to  the  play,  and  afterwards  they  have  no  means  of 
expressing  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  what  they  have  seen. 
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Under  these  conditions  it  seems  to  me  desirable  to  create  a  stage 
.which  would  be  independent  of  business  conditions,  and  have  this 
stage  run  for  the  sake  of  art.  I  trust  that  in  time  it  would  become 
a  paying  institution  just  as  the  Symphony  Orchestras  of  Boston  and 
New  York  struggled  only  for  awhile  but  soon  became  enterprises 
based  upon  sound  businesslike  financial  conditions.  The  truth  is 
that  if  people  are  assured  that  a  play  is  good  and  of  a  high  standard, 
that  there  is  no  pandering  to  a  vulgar  taste  because  it  might  pay, 
they  will  patronize  it  much  more  readily  than  otherwise,  when  they 
know  the  manager  cares  only  for  the  pecuniary  returns. 

An  endowed  theater  would  establish  a  standard,  and  poets  who 
aim  at  high  standards  would  find  there  a  place  where  their  products 
would  be  recognized,  and  so  it  would  encourage  beginners  just 
starting  their  career  with  high  ideals.  From  among  them  we  are 
sure  there  might  arise  a  new  Shakespeare  who  would  possess  the 
vigor  of  his  English  predecessor  and  yet  be  an  expression  of  our 
own  life  and  our  own  ideals  which  after  all  have  somewhat  changed 
since  the  days  of  Queen  Bess. 

An  endowed  theater,  however,  might  be  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  and  in  order  to  make  a  success  of  it  a  Maecenas  of 
dramatic  art  would  need  the  assistance  of  the  public,  and  this  might 
be  procured  in  a  way  which  has  been  voiced  in  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Williams,  a  local  manager  of  Streator,  111.,  who  with 
reference  to  the  theater  question  expresses  his  view  as  follows: 

"There  are  plenty  of  serious  minded  men  and  women  in  every 
community  who  love  the  better  things  in  the  drama  and  who  would 
be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  work  for  its  advancement.  Not  a  week 
passes  but  some  one  asks  me  when  we  are  to  have  the  next  good 
drama,  and  when  I  am  unable  to  promise  one  there  is  visible  dis- 
appointment. I  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  such  people  to  form 
an  organization  that  would  in  time  be  able,  if  not  to  dictate  terms,  at 
least  to  seriously  modify  the  plans  of  producing  managers. 

"I  propose,  therefore,  the  formation  in  every  town  of  a'theater- 
goers'  league,'  which  should  be  composed  of  patrons  of  the  theater 
who  have  regard  for  the  better  forms  of  dramatic  and  musical  enter- 
tainment. Its  object  would  be  to  give  expression  to  the  demand, 
now  latent  and  inarticulate,  for  better  plays  and  better  performances. 
Its  methods  would  be  to  select  certain  of  the  better  offerings  for  its 
patronage  and  to  agree  in  advance  to  provide  a  profitable  audience 
for  such  attractions  as  it  approved.  Each  league  would  have  its 
committee  on  selection,  which  would  look  over  the  theatrical  oflfer- 
ings  for  the  year  and  agree  on  the  attractions  it  would  recommend 
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for  patronage.  The  committee  would  confer  with  theater  managers 
and  indicate  in  advance  the  offerings  that  would  meet  the  approval 
of  the  league.  The  guaranteeing  of  an  audience  would  have  a  finan- 
cial value  to  the  theater  manager,  which  might  be  recognized  in  a 
concession  in  prices  to  the  league,  but  the  main  object  would  be  the 
securing  of  good  attractions  and  the  exercising  of  a  selective  in- 
fluence on  theatrical  offerings. 

"  'What  we  buy  we  create.'  The  maxim  of  the  Consumers' 
League,  which  has  exercised  so  strong  an  influence  in  driving  out 
sweat  shop  goods,  applies  with  equal  force  in  theatricals.  We  buy 
the  inane,  the  vulgar,  the  trashy,  not  because  we  choose  to,  but 
because  it  is  thrust  on  our  attention  and  we  weakly  yield  to  the 
craving  for  some  kind  of  exciting  diversion.  Not  having  an  organ 
through  which  to  think  or  choose,  we  succumb  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  The  theatergoers'  league  would  give  us  an  organ  through 
which  our  wants  might  become  conscious  and  our  wills  become  effec- 
tive. It  would  help  us  to  form  a  better  taste  than  we  have  now,  for 
the  food  it  would  provide  would  stimulate  the  appetite  for  better  and 
better  quality.  The  effect  of  such  a  demand  on  the  purveyor  of 
dramatic  wares  is  obvious.  It  would  compel  him  to  supply  its  needs 
or  give  way  to  some  more  competent  producer. 

"As  a  theater  manager,  I  think  the  proposal  is  entirely  prac- 
ticable. I  am  sure  that  if  such  a  league  in  my  town  would  agree 
to  patronize  certain  attractions  I  would  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  secure  them,  and  so  would  every  other  local  manager.  I  know 
of  nothing  in  which  so  little  social  effort  would  yield  such  immense 
social  benefits.  The  amount  of  social  spirit  required  to  operate  such 
a  scheme  as  this  is  trifling  compared  with  the  amount  that  would  be 
wasted  if  turned  toward  futile  attempts  at  endowed  theaters  and  the 
like." 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Williams  possesses  an  unusual  amount  of 
common  sense,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  a  combination  of  the  two 
ideas,  an  endowed  theater  and  clubs  of  patrons  of  dramatic  art 
throughout  the  country  would  assuredly  produce  good  results.  It 
would  develop  a  national  drama,  and  American  life  would  be  richer 
and  more  elevated  for  having  this  use  for  dramatic  expression  so 
important  in  the  history  of  republics.  It  may  be  that  as  Athens 
could  not  be  thought  of  without  its  drama,  so  the  life  of  the  great 
republic  of  the  West  will  still  find  the  noblest  and  best  expression 
of  its  aspirations  on  the  stage,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  stage 
will  become  a  power,  whose  influence  may  be  felt  in  ])oHtics  as  well 
as  in  private  life. 


THE  SKELETON  AS  A  REPRESENTATION  OF 
DEATH  AND  THE  DEAD. 

BY    THE    EDITOR. 

HAVING  published  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Dances  of  Death 
in  former  numbers  of  The  Open  Court,  it  is  but  natural  that 
I  take  a  lively  interest  in  Mr.  Laufer's  theory  of  the  "Origin  of  Our 
Dances  of  Death."  The  details  of  his  exposition  reveal  some  strange 
customs  of  Tibetan  Buddhism,  but  for  all  that  I  can  not  accept  his 
main  proposition  that  ''in  this  (the  Tibetan  skeleton  dance)  we  have 
doubtless  to  see  the  prototype  of  our  Dances  of  Death." 

Now  I  grant  that  Buddhist  views,  doctrines,  fables,  parables 
and  stories  have  traveled  West  and  we  can  still  trace  the  way  taken 
by  the  story  of  Bodhisat,  for  instance,  while  it  was  changed  into  +he 
Christian  legend  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphat.  We  know  that  ^^sop's 
fables  must  have  come  from  India,  and  the  mystery  play  "Everybody" 
is  obviously  retold  from  a  Buddhist  parable.  In  the  Indian  story 
a  man  is  summoned  before  a  stern  judge,  and  is  forsaken  by  his 
wealth,  his  friends,  and  his  family ;  only  his  good  deeds  accompany 
him  to  the  court  and  there  speak  for  him  so  as  to  effect  his  ac- 
quittal. But  we  have  good  evidence  for  all  these  cases,  and  the  re- 
markable agreement  of  some  special  detail  renders  unquestionable 
the  connection  of  the  Christian  form  of  the  legends  with  their  Bud- 
dhist prototype.  As  to  the  Death  Dances  however  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove  how  and  when  their  conception  was  transferred  from 
the  interior  of  Asia  into  Europe.  Moreover  the  similarity  between 
the  two  views  is  by  no  means  so  striking  as  Mr.  Laufer  regards  it. 

First  we  must  consider  that  in  the  Christian  Death  dances, 
Death  is  represented  as  a  skeleton  and  what  is-  called  the  "dance" 
of  Death  is  simply  his  sudden  appearance  among  men,  when  he 
comes  to  lead  away  the  high  and  the  lowly,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  king  or  pope  and  the  beggar,  the  soldier,  the  hunter,  the  phy- 
sician,— anybody  and  everybody  without  exception. 
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*  In  the  center  stand  the  conjurer  with  the  black  liat  and  the  white  man 
who  is  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Earth.  Next  to  these  stand  the  stag  and  bull- 
headed  demon,  while  the  figures  at  the  ends  are  of  a  nondescript  character. 
The  small  figure  at  the  extreme  right  is  one  of  the  eight  companions  of  Dhar- 
mapala. 
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There  is  no  Tibetan  representation  of  Death  in  the  shape  of  a 
skeleton.  Death  is  Yama,  and  the  god  Yama  is  never  represented 
as  a  skeleton.  Yama  has  a  retinue  of  six  figures :  one  with  a  stag's 
head,  one  with  a  bull's  head,  the  white  old  man  (being  the  spirit  of 
the  earth),  the  conjurer  with  the  black  hat,  and  two  more  figures 
with  grim  looking  masks,  each  wearing  a  mirror  on  his  breast  and 
a  wheel  upon  his  stomach.  In  addition  there  are  the  eight  followers 
of  Dharmapala  (the  guardian  of  Buddhism)  and  also  the  two  skele- 
tons who  serve  as  protectors  of  the  cemetery.     These  skeletons  take 
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part  in  the  dance  and  (as  Mr.  Laufer  correctly  tells  us)  drive  ofif 
with  their  staves  the  bad  raven  who  would  snatch  away  the  sacrifice. 
Mr.  Knight  in  his  interesting  book.  Where  Three  Empires  Meet, 
describes  some  of  these  Tibetan  mysteries  very  minutely.  The 
underlying  thought  is  always  obvious  though  it  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  special  meaning  of  details.  The  intention  of 
these  plays  is  to  impress  the  people  with  the  power  of  religion 
which  by  ceremonies  and  exorcism  is  alone  able  to  cope  with  the 
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evil  influences  that  beset  man  in  this  life  and  hereafter.  One  scene 
is  described  as  follows : 

"The  music  became  fast  and  furious,  and  troop  after  troop  of 
different  masks  rushed  on,  some  beating  wooden  tambourines,  others 
swelling-  the  din  with  rattles  and  bells.  All  of  these  masks  were 
horrible,  and  the  malice  of  infernal  beings  was  well  expressed  on 
some  of  them.  As  they  danced  to  the  wild  music  with  strange  steDs 
and  gesticulations,  they  howled  in  savage  chorus.  ..  .The  solemn 
chanting  ceased,  and  then  rushed  on  the  scene  a  crowd  of  wan  shapes, 
almost  naked,  with  but  a  few  rags  about  them. . .  .  They  wrung  their 
hands  despairingly,  and  rushed  about  in  a  confused  way  as  if  lost, 
starting  from  each  other  in  terror  when  they  met,  sometimes  feeling 
about  them  with  their  outstretched  hands  like  blind  men,  and  all  the 
while  whistling  in  long-drawn  notes,  which  rose  and  fell  like  a 
strong  wind  on  the  hills,  producing  an  indescribably  dreary  effect. 
These,  I  was  told,  represented  the  unfortunate  souls  of  dead  men 
which  had  been  lost  in  space,  and  were  vainly  seeking  their  proper 
sphere  through  the  darkness  — The  variously  masked  figures  of  Spir- 
its of  Evil  flocked  in,  troop  after  troop — oxen-headed  and  serpent- 
headed  devils  ;  three-eyed  monsters  with  projecting  fangs,  their  heads 
crowned  with  tiaras  of  human  skulls ;  Lamas  painted  and  masked 
to  represent  skeletons ;  dragon-faced  fiends,  naked  save  for  tiger- 
skins  about  their  loins,  and  many  others.  Sometimes  they  appeared 
to  be  taunting  and  terrifying  the  stray  souls  of  men — grim  shapes 
who  fled  hither  and  thither  among  their  tormentors,  waving  their 
arms  and  wailing  miserably,  souls  who  had  not  obtained  Nirvana 
and  yet  who  had  no  incarnation.  . .  .Then  the  demons  were  repelled 
again  by  holy  men ;  but  no  sooner  did  these  last  exorcise  one  hideous 
band  than  other  crowds  came  shrieking  on.  It  was  a  hopeless  con- 
flict.... At  one  period  of  the  ceremony  a  holy  man.  ..  .blessed  a 
goblet  of  water  by  laying  his  hands  on  it  and  intoning  some  prayer 
or  charm.  Then  he  sprinkled  the  water  in  all  directions,  and  the 
defeated  demons  stayed  their  shrieking,  dancing,  and  infernal  music, 
and  gradually  krept  out  of  the  arena,  and  no  sound  was  heard  for 
a  time  but  the  sweet  singing  of  the  holy  choir." 

The  dance  of  the  nine  skeletons  around  a  corpse  (described 
by  Dr.  Laufer,  p.  599)  has  no  other  significance  than  to  show  the 
power  of  religious  exorcism,  but  while  the  protectors  of  the  ceme- 
tery are  on  the  side  of  the  Buddhist  priests  and  assist  them  in  their 
beneficial  work,  the  nine  skeletons  are  hostile  demons  bent  upon 
mischief  and  they  must  be  prevented  from  doing  any  injury  to  the 
dead  who  are  protected  by  the  mystic  means  of  salvation.     These 
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skeletons  are  either  ghosts  or  demons  of  decay,  but  the)  no  more 
represent  ^'ama.  the  god  of  Death,  than  do  the  two  protectors  of  the 
graveyard. 


The  same  is  true  of  \'etalas  who  are  spirits  capable  of  reani- 
mating dead  bodies.  Accordingly  there  is  a  marked  difference  be- 
tween  the  Christian  and  the  Tibetan   Death  dances.     The   former 
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ones,  though  called  dances  are  not  always  dances,  but  simply  illus- 
trations of  the  innumerable  ways  of  Death,  and  Death  is  repre- 
sented in  them  as  a  skeleton.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  dead  are 


^*** 


THE   DANCE  OF   THE   NINE  SKELETONS. 
From  Knight's  Where  Three  Empires  Meet. 

never  represented  as  skeletons  in  Christian  art.  When  they  rise  from 
the  grave,  or  are  led  to  judgment,  they  arc  always  clothed  with 
flesh ;  they  are  naked  but  never  reduced  to  bones  only,  while  we  have 
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reason  to  believe  that  the  Tibetan  skeletons  are  ghosts,  or  rather 
the  reanimated  remains  of  the  dead.  They  may  be  good  ghosts 
such  as  the  protectors  of  the  graveyard,  or  evil  ones  like  the  nine 
skeletons  that  try  to  injure  the  body  of  a  new  arrival  at  the  realms 
of  death. 


VAMA   THE  con  OF  DEATH    AND   HTS   SISTER  YAMT. 
In  his  right  hand  Yama  swings  a  scepter  with  a  skull  on  the  top. 

There  are  four  Yanias,  each  one  presiding  over  a  realm  of  his 
own,  for  there  are  four  regions  of  death  situated  in  the  four  corners 
of  the  world,  but  never  has  any  one  of  these  Yamas  been  pictured 
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in  the  shape  of  a  skeleton,  and  so  we  make  bokl  to  say  that  the 
Christian  conception  of  the  personification  of  death  is  qnite  different 
from  the  Tibetan  view,  and  the  Tibetan  Death  d-inces  shoukl  more 
properly  be  called  skeleton  dances. 

Mr.  Laufer  criticises  Franz  Xavcr  Krans  ffir  holding  "the  idea 
that  we  must  descend  into  classical  antiquity.  .  .  .in  order  to  explain 
the  origin  of  our  dance  of  Death,"  but  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Laufer  is  mistaken,  for  Professor  Kraus  was  much  too 
conversant  with  the  history  of  art  to  propound  a  view  which  had, 
by  indirection  at  least,  been  so  thoroughly  refuted  in  Lessing's 
famous  essay  "How  the  Ancients  Have  Represented  Death."  Les- 
sing  shows  that  the  ancients  never  represented  Death  as  a  skeleton, 
and  it  is  impossible  that  Professor  Kraus  was  not  acquainted  with 
Lessing's  proof.  In  the  passage  referred  to  by  Mr.  Laufer,  Pro- 
fessor Kraus  only  states  that  there  are  numerous  passages  in  Greek 
and  Roman  authors  which  refer  to  Death  as  the  one  who  will  snatch 
away  all  of  us.  This  same  thought,  he  adds,  is  expressed  in  the 
poems  of  the  Arabian  poet  Adi,  and  we  find  it  in  Mediaeval  inscrip- 
tions. There  is  not  a  word  anywhere  in  Kraus's  "History  of  Chris- 
tian Art"  which  can  be  construed  to  mean  that  we  have  to  descend 
to  classical  antiquity  for  an  explanation  of  the  Christian  Death 
dances.  Mr.  Laufer  must  have  read  the  mooted  passage  (Kraus, 
Gcschichte  der  christlichen  Knnst,  U.  p.  450)  somewhat  carelessly, 
and  if  he  reads  it  over  again  he  will  presumably  change  his  view. 

The  poems  of  Goethe,  Burger  and  Zedlitz,  in  which  skeletons  are 
introduced,  are  quite  modern  and  can  not  be  quoted  to  support  any 
theory.  Li  one  of  his  ballads  Goethe  makes  the  skeletons  of  the 
dead  rise  by  midnight  and  perform  a  dance  in  the  cemetery  ;  Biirger 
tells  how  a  dead  soldier  returns  to  his  sweetheart  and  carries  her 
away  to  the  grave  where  he  changes  into  a  skeleton,  and  Zedlitz 
describes  how  the  grenadiers  of  Napoleon  reappear  on  the  Champs 
Elisees  as  skeletons  and  parade  before  the  Emperor.  But  these 
notions  are  isolated  and  can  not  be  met  with  either  in  folklore  or  in 
Christian  tradition.     Mr.  Laufer  says: 

"The  orthodox  Jewish  Christian  notion  is  that  the  corpse  does 
not  continue  a  material  existence  but  that  it  will  decay  and  crumble 
away  into  earth  and  dust.  This  notion  is  strongly  contradicted  by 
the  whole  conception  of  the  dances  of  Death  and  of  the  dead,  in 
which  the  moving  power  of  the  skeletons  is  implicitly  presupposed. 
but  not  by  any  means  accounted  for.  This  shows  that  it  must  be 
a  foreign,  a  borrowed  idea  in  Kuro])ean  Christianity." 

Here  we  must  protest.     First,  there  are  dances  of  Death  I)ut 
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nowhere  in  Christianity  are  there  dances  of  the  dead,  for  Goethe's 
poem  of  the  dances  of  the  skeletons  must  be  ruled  out.  Further 
the  idea  that  the  body  decays  and  does  not  take  part  in  the  resurrec- 
tion is  quite  modern  in  Christianity.  It  is  only  in  the  last  fifty  years 
that  Christians  have  emphasized  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  old 
orthodox  view  is  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  it  is  most 
emphatically  insisted  on  in  the  Apostolic  confession  of  faith.  St. 
Paul  insists  most  plainly  on  the  doctrine  that  some  members  of  his 
congregation  will  remain  alive  till  the  end  and  they  will  be  taken  to 
heaven  bodily  while  the  dead  will  rise  and  join  them. 

The  Church  held  on  to  this  belief.  Prudentius,  for  instance, 
says  concerning  the  bones  and  dust  of  the  dead : 

"There  will  soon  come  a  time  when  genial  warmth  shall  revisit 
these  bones,  and  the  soul  will  resume  its  former  tabernacle,  animated 
with  living  blood.  The  inert  corpses,  long  since  corrupted  in  the 
tomb,  shall  be  borne  through  the  ether  \mtyas],  in  company  with 
the  souls.  For  this  reason  is  such  care  bestowed  upon  the  sepulchre : 
such  hon(jr  paid  to  the  motionless  limbs — such  luxury  displayetl  in 
funerals.  We  spread  the  linen  cloth  of  spotless  white — myrrh  and 
frankincense  embalm  the  body.  What  do  these  excavated  rocks  sig- 
nify? What  these  fair  monuments?  What,  but  that  the  object  in- 
trusted to  them  is  sleeping,  and  not  dead.  .  .  .But  now  death  itself 
is  blessed,  since  through  its  pangs  a  path  is  thrown  open  to  the  just, 
a  way  from  sorrow  to  the  stars ....  We  will  adorn  the  hidden  bones 
with  violets  and  many  a  bough  ;  and  on  the  epitaph  and  the  cold 
stones  we  will  sprinkle  liquid  odors."  (The  Church  in  the  Cata- 
combs, by  C.  Maitland,  pp.  45-46.) 

And  a  Protestant  German  hymn  of  the  time  of  the  Reformation, 
still  sung  at  German  funerals,  reads : 

"With  this  very  selfsame  skin,  "Daiin  wird  cben  diese  Haul 
Shall  I  then  enveloped  1)e  ;  Mich  umgeben,  wie  ich  glaiibe. 

God  shall  be  beholden  in  Gott  wird  werden  angeschaut 

This  same  body  then  by  me.  Dann  von  mir  in  diesem  Leibe ; 

In  this  flesh  then  I  shall  see  Und  in  diesem  Fleisch  werd  icli 

Jesus  for  eternity."  Jesuni  sclien  cwiglicli."' 

The  doctrine  of  Christ's  bodily  resurrection  has  always  been 
regarded  as  a  promise  that  all  Christians  will  share  the  same  fate 
and  that  they  will  rise  again  bodily  from  the  grave. 

Mr.  Laufer  is  right  in  saying  that  the  Christian  conception  of 
death  has  not  been  derived  from  classical  antiquity  and  such  skele- 
tons as  those  represented  on  the  silver  cuj)  of  Boscoreale  are  not 
Death  dances,  but  the  skeletons  of  sages  and  poets  who  appear  at 
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a  feast  to  give  warning  in  the  sense  of  Omar  Khayyam's  philosophy 
that  now  is  the  time  to  be  merry,  for  soon  the  revelers  too  will  be 
mere  skeletons.  It  was  an  Eg}ptian  habit  to  hand  around  at  the 
feast  a  mummv  with  the  exhortation  to  enjoy  life  while  it  lasts. 


GREEK  SKELETON  DANCE  ON   THE  CUP  OF   BOSCOREALE. 

These   skeletons   accordingly   have   no   connection    with   either   the 

Tibetan  skeleton   dances,   or  with  the   Christian   dances  of   Death. 

Dr.  I.aufer  asserts  that  in  the  Gandhara  sculptures  there  is  a 


THE   EGYPTIAN   SOUL-CONCEPTION. 


figure  with  a  skull  among  the  demons  of  Mara's  army  who  are 
marching  in  hostile  array  against  the  Buddha  seated  under  the 
?.odhi  tree.     He  relies  on  a  statement  of  Griinwedel  who  it  may 
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By  Kyosai. 
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IHE   iMi:KRY   SKELETONS. 
By  Kyosai. 
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be  granted  is  a  n^ood  authority,  and  this  if  it  were  trne  wonld  make 
the  skeleton  an  ancient  lUuldhist  institntion  and  fix  the  date  of  its 
first  appearance  in  IiuHa  as  (.'arly  as  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  era. 

It  wonld  be  interesting  to  have  the  ultimate  origin  of  the  intro- 
duction of  skeletons  into  religious  art  traced  back  to  ancient  India, 
but  Griinwedel's  statements  is  based  upon  an  error.*  When  he 
wrote  the  passage  which  Dr.  Laufer  has  in  mind  he  had  before  his 
eyes  a  drawing  in  which  the  head  of  one  of  the  demons  (the  second 
from  above  in  the  first  right-hand  vertical  row)  somewhat  resembles 
a  skull,  but  an  inspection  of  a  photograph  of  this  same  marble  which 
is  here  reproduced  shows  plainly  that  the  mask  in  question  repre- 
sents the  head  of  a  brute,  perhaps  a  dog.  with  a  row  of  teeth  in  its 
upper  jaw  like  those  of  a  shark.  This  being  the  only  instance  of  its 
kind,  the  idea  that  the  demon  skeleton  is  originally  Buddhistic  must 
be  regarded  as  disposed  of.  There  is  no  reason  to  change  the 
theory  that  the  Tibetan  skeleton  dances  are  Tibetan  and  pre-Bud- 
dhistic,  being  a  part  of  the  old  Shamanist  institutions. 

Mr.  Laufer  speaks  of  Kyosai's  skeletons  as  Death  dances  sug- 
gesting that  "the  Japanese  must  have  had  a  certain  tradition  relating 
to  it,"  but  I  see  in  the  mooted  picture  a  mere  freak  of  the  artist's 
imagination  which  need  not  have  any  connection  with  the  Tibetan 
skeleton  dances  as  it  certainly  has  nothing  to  do  with  Goethe's 
ballad  on  a  kindred  theme. 

The  notions  of  death  and  of  the  dead,  as  well  as  the  notions  of 
the  soul  and  immortality,  of  heaven  and  hell,  of  God  and  of  the 
Devil,  are  very  similar  all  over  the  world  at  definite  stages  of  civili- 
zation among  races  that  otherwise  diflfer  in  their  languages,  religions 
and  customs.  Yet  in  their  finer  traits  these  conceptions  vary  greatly 
and  the  differences  show  themselves  mainly  in  typical  artistic  rep- 
resentations. The  belief  that  ghosts  need  food  and  drink  for  their 
sustenance,  that  they  are  hungry,  and  must  be  fed,  and  further  that 
mere  imaginary  and  purely  painted  food  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  is  common  to  Egypt  and  Eastern  Asia.  Yet  how  dififerent 
are  the  pictures  of  Egyptian  souls  which  are  represented  as  human- 
headed  hawks,  from  Japanese  disembodied  spirits  for  instance,  the 
latter  being  marvelously  uncanny  and  yet  often  very  graceful.  As 
a  most  interesting  instance  we  reproduce  from  Hokusai's  Mangwa 
a  picture  which  represents  a  Buddhist  saint  seated  at  a  well  from 

*  Griinwedel  speaks  of  the  first  figure  in  the  secoiul  horizontal  row  as 
Iiolding  up  a  mask  which  lie  describes  thus :  "Die  fast  Hcisclilosc  Fratzc,  welche 
uffcnbar  als  ein  Todtenkopf  gcdacht  ist,  Hctscht  die  Zdhne." 
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A  JAPANESE  GHOST. 
By  Hokusai. 
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whose  depths  the  ghost  of  a  drowned  woman  arises,  imploring  the 
holy  man  to  save  her  soul  and  rescue  her  by  the  means  of  grace 
which  religion  offers.  It  is  peculiar  that  Japanese  ghosts  are  always 
pictured  without  feet. 

While  I  do  not  deny  that  many  notions  of  laniaistic  Buddhism 
have  been  transferred  to  Christianity,  I  see  no  reason  whatever  to 
derive  the  Death  dances  of  the  Christian  Middle  Ages  from  the 
skeleton  dances  of  Tibet.  The  Christian  view  of  the  dances  of 
Death  is  so  typically  Mediaeval  and  is  so  easily  explained  from  the 
conditions  of  the  age  that  there  is  no  need  of  seeking  for  their  origin 
in  distant  Tibet  where,  moreover,  as  we  have  seen,  the  similarity 
of  its  skeleton  dances  is  only  superficial,  while  their  meaning  is 
quite  different. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

CHANCE  AND  FATE. 

BV    F.    S.   GOODHUE. 

To  questions  all — the  same  Reply : 
There  is  no  Fate,  and  Nature  will 
Her  kind  approval  ne'er  deny 
To  him  who  wishes  her  no  ill. 

She  smiles  and  frowns  alike  on  all; 
'T  is  he  alone  with  mind  morose 
Who  finds  the  w^ormwood  and  the  gall : 
Who  seeks  the  shadows  in  the  close. 

To  all  who  hold  a  cheerful  heart, 
Each  flower  or  shrub  or  tender  blade 
Ts  Providence,  which  doth  impart 
Its  share  of  sun  or  darksome  shade. 

On  good  and  bad  the  same  rays  fall. 
And  so  to  good  or  bad  intent ; 
And  what  we  have  is,  not  at  all 
More  to  us  than  to  others,  sent. 

.What  brings  the  bud  to  perfect  bloom 
And  breathes  sweet  life  to  hidden  seed. 
Sends  blossoms  to  an  early  tomb 
And  proves  the  death  of  life,  indeed. 

According  as  we  search,  we  find; 
Enjoy  as  we  appreciate: 
So  't  is  not  Providence,  but  Mind 
Which  holds  the  keys  of  Chance  and  Fate. 


CONFUCIUS   ON    MOnEf'iAITON. 

Confucius  (Or  as  the  Chinese  call  liim,  K'ung  Tze)  bases  his  moral  prin- 
ciples upon  the  relation  of  a  child  towards  his  parents.  His  main  virtue  is 
filial  piety,  called  in  Chinese  by  the  monosyllabic  word  lisJao.  His  ma.xim  of 
behavior  is  the  Golden  Rule,  which  he  expresses  not  as  Christ  docs  in  posi- 
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tive  terms,  hut  nc,nalivcly,  wliicli  is  logically  iikhc  currrcL  He  says:  "Wiiat 
ye  will  not  have  done  to  you,  do  ye  not  unto  others."  His  :idvice  was  to  walk 
in  the  middle  path  avoiding  extremes,  and  in  his  exhortations  he  insists  with 
great  seriousness  on  decorum  or  propriet\  in  hehavior  which  is  laid  down  in 
minutest  details.  He  lacked  the  religious  fervor  of  other  religious  leaders 
such  as  Buddha.  Christ  and  Moh.nnined,  nor  did  he  possess  the  philosophical 
depth  of  Lao-tze.  He  was  not  a  pro])hei,  not  the  founder  of  a  religious  faith, 
hut  a  teacher,  a  moralist,  an  instructor  of  good  manners.  To  act  with  modera- 
tion in  all  things  was  one  of  his  highest  ideals. 

The  story  goes  that  Confucius  when  visiting  the  tonih  of  Hwang  Ti,  the 
Yellow  Emperor,  noticed  three  buckets  hanging  in  a  triply  divided  frame. 
The  hinges  of  the  vessels  were  low  and  Confucius,  who  derived  moral  lessons 
from  all  things  he  saw%  improved  the  opportunity  and  delivered  to  his  dis- 
ciples a  sermon  on  moderation.  When  one  of  the  luickets  was  filled  with 
water  high  above  the  hinges,  it  would  become  unsteady  and  tip,  spilling  almost 
all  its' contents,  'i'hus,  said  Confucius,  is  the  man  without  moderation.  He 
will  not  be  able  to  jtractice  self-control. 

The  parable  is  told  in  Book  H,  Chapter  g  of  Kuug-tce  Chia  Yi'i.  and  Mr. 
Teitaro  Suzuki  has  translated  this  passage  from  the  Chinese  classic  as  follows: 

"Kung-tze  visited  the  shrine  of  Prince  Kwan  of  [the  State  of]  Lu,  where 
he  found  some  tipping  (or  inclined)  vessels.  The  Master  asked  the  guard 
of  the  shrine,  saying.  'What  are  these  vessels?'  The  guard  replied:  'They  are 
Yu  Tso's  vessels.'  Kung-tze  said  :  'I  heard  of  Yu  Tso's  vessels :  When  they 
are  empty,  they  tip;  when  half  filled,  they  stand  upright:  when  quite  filled, 
they  are  upset.  The  enlightened  Prince  found  in  this  a  great  moral  teaching 
and  consequently  he  had  these  vessels  always  beside  his  seat.'  [The  Master] 
turned  towards  the  disciples  and  said:  'Try  to  pour  some  water  in  them." 
They  then  poured  some  water  in  them.  When  they  were  half  filled  they  stood 
upright  but  when  quite  filled  they  were  upset.  The  ]\Iaster  said  with  a  deep 
sigh.  'Alas!  does  nature  indeed  hate  to  be  quite  filled  and  yet  not  to  tumble?' 
[That  is,  "Is  it  against  the  nature  of  things  to  be  full  and  vet  not  to  tumble?'' 
-Tr.j 

"Tze  Lu  came  forward  and  said.  T  venture  to  ask,  is  there  any  way  to 
remain  in  the  state  of  fulness?' 

"The  Master  said,  'Let  those  that  are  enlightened  and  intelligent  guard 
themselves  with  stupidity.  Let  those  whose  achievement  covers  the  world 
guard  themselves  with  deference.  Let  those  whose  valor  makes  the  world 
tremble  guard  themselves  with  cowardice.  Let  those  whose  wealth  embraces 
the  four  seas  guard  themselves  with  humility.  This  is  what  might  be  called 
the  way  that  loses  and  ever  loses.'  "' 

This  incident,  so  characteristic  of  Confucius  and  his  moralizing  tendency, 
has  been  since  ancient  times  a  favorite  subject  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
artists  when  representing  the  great  Chinese  sage,  and  our  frontispiece  is  a 
comparatively  modern  but  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  rei)resentation  of  this 
scene.  We  see  Confucius  turning  to  the  custodian  of  the  place  apparently 
in  the  act  of  explaining  the  experiment,  as  if  saying:  "Such  is  the  fate  of  the 
man  without  moderation."  His  disciples  stand  aloof  at  a  respectful  distance, 
and  before  a  barrel,  with  ladle  in  hand  stands  the  servant  who  has  filled  the 
bucket  with  water. 
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THE  "DAVID"   STATUE. 

BY   HUGO  RADAU. 

The  so-called  David  statue  of  which  Professor  Banks  wrote  in  The  Open 
Court  for  April,  1906,  under  the  title,  "The  Statue  of  King  David  and  What 
it  Teaches,"  contains  an  inscription  which  must  he  read : 

E'sar  Esar, 

sharru  da-NU  the  mighty  king, 

shar  Adabki  the  king  of  Adab. 

The  two  signs  read  da-A'U  are  written  da-LU.  As  LU  has  the  value  udii 
(which  means  "sheep"),  Banks  read  Da-udii,  i.e.,  the  "Da-sheep"^David.  I 
have  to  remark,  however,  that  the  value  NU  for  the  sign  LU  is  hypothetical, 
and  is  based  upon  the  analogous  writing  da-LU M,  which,  when  occurring  in 
Semitic  (or  Sumerian)  inscriptions  has  to  be  read  da-num  (i.  e.,  LUM=^num), 
and  per  analogy  LU^=ini ! 

Thureau-Dangin,  Die  siiiiicrischoi  iiiui  akkadischcii  Koiiigsinschriftcn,  p. 
152,  v,  reads  da-lu,  referring  to  a  note  which  says:  "Statt  da(n)nu(m)  ? — So, 
nach  personlicher  Mitteilung  Hommels."  Da-lu  Thureau-Dangin  translates 
"machtige"(  ?). 

I  think,  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  da-LU:=da-)ru=da(n)uu.  just 
as  da-LU M=da-num:=da(n) num.  The  latter  is  absolutely  certain.  Both 
mean  "mighty." 

BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

Bhagavad  Gita.    By  Charles  Johnston.    Flushing,  New  York,  1908.    Pp.  61. 

A  new  translation  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita  by  Charles  Johnston  has  been 
published  by  the  author  at  Flushing,  New  York.  Mr.  Johnston  has  been  in 
the  Bengal  civil  service  and  is  known  as  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  ancient 
Hindu  lore.  He  has  attained  the  honor  of  "Sanskrit  Prizeman"  in  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  and  at  Dublin  University.  His  command  of  English  enables  him 
to  render  this  "Song  of  the  Master,"  so  difficult  to  interpret  and  to  render  into 
English,  in  a  form  that  will  make  this  strange  episode  of  the  Mahabharata 
intelligible  to  the  English  reading  public.  A  General  Introduction  prepares 
us  for  the  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written,  and  an  Introduction  of  62  pages 
familiarizes  us  with  the  contents.     The  song  itself  covers  61  pages. 


Pioneer  Hu.MANisTS.     By  John  M.  Robertson.    Londcm:  Watts,  1907. 

This  book  consists  of  eight  separate  essays  formerly  appearing  in  different 
periodicals,  but  since  revised  and  expanded.  Those  thinkers  and  reformers 
included  by  Mr.  Robertson  as  "pioneer  humanists"  are  Machiavelli,  Bacon, 
Hobbes,  Spinoza,  Shaftesbury,  Mandeville,  Gibbon,  Mary  Wollstonecraft.  The 
book  is  provided  with  an  excellent  index  which  is  not  quite  so  rare  an  occur- 
rence among  English  publications  as  formerly. 


The  CHUKtii  a.vd  the  C"iiANf;iNG  Okdkr.     By  Shailrr  Mathcivs.     New  York: 
Macmillan,  T907.    Pp.  255.     Price  $r.50  net. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  every  age  is  a  period  of  transition,  but  Professor 
Mathews  thinks  that  the  present  day  is  a  time  of  peculiar  crisis  in  industrial 
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and  social  lines  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  life  of  individuals  and  na- 
tions. He  therefore  takes  occasion  in  this  book  to  discuss  the  attitude  which 
the  Church  as  "institutionalized  Christianity"  takes,  and  which  it  ought  to 
take  toward  the  various  phases  of  life  and  thought.  He  treats  in  turn,  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  scholarship,  to  Christian  dogma,  to  the  "gospel  of 
brotherhood,"  social  discontent,  the  social  movement,  materialism  and  in  "The 
Sword  of  Christ"  sums  up  the  part  it  ought  to  play. 


Life  and  How  to  Live  Tt.  By  Aiirctta  Ro\s  Aldrich.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Pp.  186. 
This  is  another  book  in  the  over-supplied  field  of  Physical  Culture,  but  in 
some  respects  it  is  unique.  For  one  thing,  its  author  is  an  elderly  woman 
who  says  that  at  the  age  of  fifty  she  had  not  known  a  well  hour,  and  yet  after 
that  age  so  learned  "the  secret  of  the  co-ordination  of  brain  and  muscle,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  will.... that  each  year  has  brought  increased  power  of 
muscle  and  increasing  health."  The  principle  .she  works  upon  recognizes  the 
value  of  rhythm  and  she  acknowledges  indebtedness  to  Froebel's  science  as 
particularly  demonstrated  in  the  movement  plays.  The  book  contains  prac- 
tical exercises  for  the  proper  development  and  control  of  muscle  and  nerves 
of  the  various  parts  of  the  body  and  gives  excellent  suggestions  for  self-help 
towards  the  attainment  of  physical  health. 


Jesus  Christ  .\nd  the  Civilization  of  To-Dav.  The  Ethical  Teaching  of 
Jesus  Considered  in  its  Bearings  on  the  Moral  Foundations  of  Culture. 
By  Joseph  Alexander  Leighlon,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Macmillan,  1907. 
Pp.  248.  Price  $1.50  net. 
In  his  Prefatory  Note  the  author  explains  the  scope  and  spirit  of  the 
work  as  follows :  "As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  scope  of  this  work  is  limited 
to  a  consideration  of  the  ethical  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  in  their  bearings 
on  the  spiritual  life  of  civilization.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  external  events 
of  Christ's  life  or  of  his  deeds,  except  in  so  far  as  has  seemed  necessary  to 
interpret  the  meaning  and  application  of  his  teaching.  No  questions  of  dog- 
matic theology  are  directly  considered,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  author 
mean  to  imply  that  there  may  not  be  aspects  of  that  life,  of  deep  significance 
for  the  individual  and  the  Church,  that  lie  beyond  the  purview  of  the  present 
work.  He  is  simply  concerned  here  with  ideas  that  seem  to  him  to  be  of  broad 
and  primary  significance  for  the  entire  moral  foundations  of  Western  culture. 
He  has  felt  compelled  to  take  some  account  of  Eastern  culture,  since  the  two 
are  now  meeting  in  the  world-arena.  He  has  done  this  with  diffidence,  since 
his  knowledge  of  the  East  is  purely  literary.  The  primary  aim  of  the  work  is 
practical,  and  it  is  addressed  to  all  intelligent  persons  who  are  honestly  and 
openmindedly  seeking  to  determine  the  relation  of  the  words  of  the  great 
Master  of  Life  and  Religion  to  their  own  lives  and  to  the  complex  and  con- 
fused life  of  contemporary  civilization.  Hence,  technical  discussions  in  Bib- 
lical criticism  and  in  philosophy  have  been,  so  far  as  possible,  avoided.  Philo- 
sophical questions  have  been  dealt  with  as  briefly  as  possible. ' 
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A  Shurt  History  of  Indian  Litekatl're.  By  E.  Hornvitz.  London:  Fisher 
Unwin,  1907.  Pp.  188.  Price  2S.  6d. 
The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  history  of  Indian  Hterature  which  will 
give  to  the  general  reader  an  intelligent  view  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  various 
institutions  forming  a  basis  for  the  better  comprehension  of  comparative 
folk-lore,  ethnology  and  religion.  In  the  introduction  Prof.  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids  sums  up  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  Indian  literature  to  the  Western 
reader  as  follows  :  "Few,  for  instance  of  the  old  Vedic  poets,  may  show  what 
WDidd  now  be  called  literary  skill.  But  the  interpretation  of  their  uncouth 
iiymns,  imperfect  though  it  still  remains,  has  shed  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
methods  of  the  beginnings  of  philosophy,  and  upon  the  evolution,  in  an  im- 
portant stage,  of  religious  conceptions  throughout  the  world.  The  lawbooks 
of  the  Brahmans  have  no  literary  beauty,  and  are  conspicuously  devoid  of 
historical  sense,  they  are  full  of  bigotry  and  class-prejudice,  and  teem  with 
misstatements  and  omissions  in  support  of  the  special  privileges  claimed  for 
their  authors ;  and  they  tell  us  nothing  about  what  laws  men  should  enact  or 
carry  out.  But  they  throw  the  most  valuable  light  on  the  growth  of  institu- 
tions ;  and  they  have  given  us  a  solid  basis  for  our  investigations  into  the 
history  of  law."  This  same  great  Orientalist  puts  the  stamp  of  his  approval 
on  Mr.  Horrwitz's  effort  by  stating  that  the  book  admirably  accomplishes  the 
end  for  which  it  is  written,  providing  "a  selection  of  suitable  passages.... 
made  both  with  sympathy  and  with  historical  insight  and  sense  of  value,  and 
accompanied  with  just  the  sliort  amount  of  explanation  that  is  necessary  for 
tlie  purpose  sought." 


Mental  Development  in  the  Child  and  in  the  Race.  By  James  Mark 
Baldzvin.  New  York:  Macmillan.  1906.  Pp.  477.  Price  $2.25  net. 
This  is  the  third  edition  and  seventh  printing  of  Professor  Baldwin's  work 
which  originally  appeared  in  1895  and  has  since  been  translated  into  both 
French  and  German.  The  present  edition  remains  in  essentials  practically  as 
originally  written.  The  revision  has  been  mainly  in  matters  of  fact  and  exact- 
ness of  exposition,  and  the  principal  additions  are  to  be  found  in  Chapters 
XV  and  XVI  on  the  subjects  of  control  and  pain.  The  leading  theories  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  later  volumes  of  the  series,  and  remain  here  about 
as  originally  presented.  A  very  thorough  and  appreciative  review  of  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's  work  was  published  in  The  Monist  soon  after  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  ijook  in  July  1895. 


Three  stately  volumes  lie  before  us  written  1)y  Charles  William  Pearson, 
formerly  professor  of  literature  at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111., 
who  is  still  remembered  to  have  l)ecn  obliged  to  resign  his  position  on  account 
of  the  liberal  and  almost  Unitarian  views  he  held  as  to  the  divinity  of  Jesus. 
One  of  the  volumes  is  entitled  The  Search  after  Truth,  a  book  of  sermons  and 
addresses  ;  another,  Literary  and  Biograt^Iiical  Essays,  includes  a  literary  criti- 
cism of  English  and  American  poets.  The  ihird  vohune  is  entitled  ./  Three- 
fold Cord  and  is  a  collection  of  poems  f)n  religion,  literature  and  humanity. 

The  three  books  characterize  the  man  and  his  sincere  aspirations  for 
truth,  and  show  the  religious  and  poetic  trend  of  his  mind. 


Ma^ie  Squares  and   Cubes 

By  W.  S.  ANDREWS 

With    chapters    hy    Paul    Cams,    L.    S.     Fri<»rsoii    and    C    A. 
Browne,  Jr.,  and  Introduction  by  Paul  Cams. 

20()  pp.,  cloth  binding,  gilt  top.  I'KICE  $lj>0  Net  (Is.  (id) 

Mr.  W.  S.  Andrews  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  was  one  of  Mr. 
Edison's  trusted  assistants  in  the  early  80 's  of  the  last  century  when 
that  great  inventor  was  perfecting  his  system  of  electric  lighting  by 
incandescent  lamps,  and  he  is  still  taking  an  active  part  in  the  Elec- 
trical Engineering  field. 

During  his  leisure  hours  he  has  given  considerable  thought  to 
the  working  out  in  his  own  original  way  the  construction  of  magic 
squares  and  cubes  of  various  styles  and  sizes.  The  developement  of 
these  mathematical  curios  according  to  regular  rules,  and  by  the  aid 
of  geometrical  diagrams  is  a  novel  feature  in  his  work  which  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  others  interested  along  the  same  lines,  and 
such  contributions  on  the  subject  as  they  have  had  to  offer  he  has 
incorporated  in  this  book,  making  it  a  most  comprehensive  pre- 
sentation of  the  subject 

The  first  two  chapters  consist  of  a  general  discussion  of  the  general 
quahties  and  characteristics  of  odd  and  even  magic  squares  and  cubes,  and 
notes  on  their  construction.  The  third  describes  the  squares  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  their  characteristics  while  Dr.  Carus  adds  a  further  analysis 
of  these  squares.  The  fourth  chapter  contains  "Reflections  on  Magic 
Squares"  by  Dr.  Carus  in  which  he  brings  out  the  intrinsic  harmony  and 
symmetry  which  exists  in  the  laws  governing  the  construction  of  these 
apparently  magical  groups  of  numbers.  Mr.  Frierson's  "Mathematical 
Study  of  Magic  Squares"  which  forms  the  fifth  chapter,  states  the  laws  in 
algebraic  formulas.  Mr.  Browne  contributes  a  chapter  on  "Magic  Squares 
and  Pythagorean  Numbers"  in  which  he  shows  the  importance  laid  by  the 
ancients  on  strange  and  mystical  combinations  of  figures.  The  book  closes 
with  three  chapters  of  generalizations  in  which  Mr.  Andrews  discusses 
"Some  Curious  Magic  Squares  and  Combinations."  "Notes  on  Various 
Constructive  Plans  by  which  Magic  Squares  May  be  Classified,"  and  "The 
Mathematical  Value  of  Magic  Squares." 
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God — An  Enquiry  Into  the  ?^ature  of  Man's  Highest  Ideal, 
and  a  Solution  of  the  Problem  from  the  Standpoint  of 
Science,  by  Paul  Carus.  239  pp.  Cloth.  Gilt  top.  Price,  $1.00  net 
(4s.6d.)  net. 

Jesus  and  Modern  Relii^ion,  by  Edwin  A.  Rumball.  160  pp.  Boards. 
75  cents  net.      (Bs.6d. )  net. 

What  We  Know  About  Jesus,  by  Charles  F.    Dole,    D.   D.      89  pp. 

Boards.     75  cents  net.      (3s. 6d.)  net. 

Paralipomena.     Remains    of    Gospels   and    Sayings  of    Christ, 

by  Bernhard  Pick,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.    158  pp.    Boards.    75  cents  net.  (3s.6d.) 
net. 

Life  and  Ministry  of  Jesus.  According  to  the  Historical  Method. 
Being  a  Course  of  Lectures  by  Rudolph  Otto,  lie.  th.  Translated  from 
the  third  unaltered  edition  by  W.  J.  Whitby,  D.  D.  Circa  85  pp.  Boards. 
50  cents.      (In  preparation.) 
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Ma^ic  Squares  and  Cubes,  by  W.  S.  Andrews.  With  chapters  by  Paul 
Carus,  L.  S,  Frierson  and  C.  A.  Browne,  Jr.,  and  introduction  by  Paul 
Carus.  Illustrated.  206  pp.  Cloth.  Gilt  top.  Price,  $1.50  net. 
(7s.6d.)  net. 

The  Scope    and   Content    of    the    Science    of    Anthropology,  by 

Juul  Diserud,  A.  M.     200  pp.     Cloth.     Gilt  top.    $2.00  net.    (8s.6d.)  net. 

The  Philosopher's  Martyrdom,  '  'A  Satire, ' '  by  Paul  Carus.  Illustrated. 
67  pp.     Boards  with  cloth  back.      Price,  $1.00  net.      (4s.6d.)  net. 

Bel,  The  Christ  of  Ancient  Times,  by  Dr.  Hugo  Radau.  60  pp. 
Boards.     75  cents  net.      (3s.6d.)  net. 

"It  is  a  decided  help  that  publishers  should  be  found  willing  and  able  to 
place  these  facts  before  the  general  public." 

Prof.  James  A.  Craie.  Ann  Arbor.  Mhli. 

Persona,  by  Max  Mueller.      22  pp.      Paper.      Price,  25  cents. 
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Mr.  David  P.  Abbott,  who  is  widely  known  as  the 
author  of  "Behind  the  Scenes  with  the  Mediums" 
and  also  in  other  ways  for  his  general  interest  in 
mediumistic  phenomena  and  the  fascinating  problem 
of  magic,  feels  that  a  star  of  first  magnitude  has  arisen 
on  the  magical  horizon  and  accordingly  has  written  a 
pamphlet  describing  in  glowing  colors 

"The  Marvelous  Creations  of  Joseffy" 

25  pp.  15  illustrations.  15  cents  postpaid.  (9d.) 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  P.  O.  Drawer  F, 
378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.  London:  Kegan 
Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co.,  Ltd. 


"The  History  of  A  Strange  Case" 

A  study  in  Occultism,  by  David  P.  Abbott,  author 
of  "Behind  the  Scenes  with  the  Mediums." 

An  elderly  woman  in  a  small  Ohio  town  who  has  a  peculiar  physical 
gift  has  shown  great  aptitude  in  mystifying  people  by  means  of  spirit- 
ualistic seances.  This  case  of  Mrs.  Blake  has  aroused  considerable 
comment  among  leaders  of  the  Physical  Research  Society.  Mr.  Abbott 
himself  considers  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record  and 
gives  a  detailed  account  of  a  series  of  meetings  held  by  Mrs.  Blake  in 
the  presence  of  Professor  Hyslop,  Mr.  Abbott,  and  an  unknown  friend 
of  the  latter.  Some  of  the  physical  manifestations  he  is  able  to 
account  for  finally,  and  although  he  cannot  pretend  to  solve  all  details, 
he  clears  up  enough  to  convince  all  but  the  most  credulous  that  even 
Mrs.  Blake  does  not  furnish  proof  of  spirit-communication. 

50  pp.  15  cents  postpaid.  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Co.,  P.  O.  Drawer  F,  378-388  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago, 
111.  London:  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  &  Co., 
Ltd. 
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"IN  THIS  BOOK  MATHEMATICS  IS  PRESENTED  IN  LITERARY  FORM. 


The  following  individual  opinions  are  from  letters  written  to  the  author  and  have  refer- 
ence to  sections  of  the  book  as  they  appeared  as  magazine  articles.  Except  where  the 
plural  is  used,  they  referred  only  to  the  story  "Alice  in  the  Wonderland  of  Mathematics," 
the  only  article  that  had  then  appeared. 
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FROM  THREE  OF  AMERICA'S  FOREMOST  MATHEMATICIANS 

'These  gems  of  yours  from  the  Open  Court.     They  delight  me." 

—  George  Bruce  Halstcd. 

"  I  read  them  and  enjoyed  doing  so.  I  heartily  congratulate  you  upon  your 
success  ...  I  always  take  time  to  look  into  things  that  come  from  your  pen. 
I  know  that  I  shall  find  something  of  vital  interest  in  them." 

—  David  Eugene  Smith. 

"  I  congratulate  you  most  heartily.  I  do  not  see  where  it  could  be  improved. 
You  knew  where  to  stop  as  well  as  where  to  begin."— /aw^^  J/.  Taylor. 

FROM  OTHERS  BEARING  WELL-KNOWN  NAMES 

Dr.  Ernst  Mach,  professor  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  recently  called  the 
greatest  of  living  scientists,  began  his  letter: 
"  In  einem  Ihrer  reizenden  Aufsatze." 

Prof.  W.  H.  Crawshaw,  author  of  The  M aking  of  English  Literature : 
"  Very  ingenious  and  withal  decidedly  interesting." 

Prof.  Albert  Perry  Brigham,  author  of  A  Text-book  of  Geology,  Geographic 
Influetices  in  A?nerican  History,  From  Trail  to  Railway,  etc.  : 

"'Alice  in  the  Wonderland  of  Mathematics,' — a  pretty  illustration  of  the 
value  of  joining  the  imagination  with  technical  studies." 

R.  P.  Williams,  author  of  the  books  on  chemistry  and  a  departmental  editor 
of  School  Science  and  Mathematics  : 

"  You  wield  a  facile  pen  .  .  .  The  Open  Court  reprints  are  very  interesting 
and  instructive." 

Washington  Irving,  nephew  of  "  the  first  American  man  of  letters": 
"  In  the  study  of  mathematics,  had  I  had  such  a  guide  as  you,  I  am  certain 
I  should  have  found  more  roses  and  been  stung  by  fewer  thistles." 

Also  one  from  a  former  college  president,  now  a  real  estate  dealer: 
"  The  first  mathematics  I  have  ever  enjoyed,  except  figuring  up  interest 
money.     It  is  splendid." 

REVIEWS   OF  THE  BOOK 

"The  book  is  unique  in  its  presentation  of  problems  and  theories  and  a  num- 
ber of  short  methods  are  explained.  The  book  treats  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and 
geometry  and  the  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  drawn  from  the  scientific, 
commercial  and  industrial  activities  of  the  day.  Properly  speaking  it  is  not  a 
text-book  but  a  keen  insight  into  the  beauty  of  applied  mathematics  as  a  study." 
—The  Colgate  Madisonensis,  Colgate  University,  Feb.  11,  1908. 


An  "Professor  William  F.  White,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  mathematical  department  of  the 

amusing  State  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.,   has  published,  through  the  Open 

and  breezy    Court    Publishing   Company,   a   volume  entitled  A  Scrapbook  of  Elementary 

element  Mathematics.     The   '  science  of  numbers  '  is  usually  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 

dry  and  serious  pursuit.     But  Mr.  White  infuses  into  it  an  amusing  and  breezy 

element  which  shows  that  even  so  prosaic  a  subject  has  its  lighter  side,  and 

that,  too,  without  sacrificing  the  mathematical  rigor  which  necessarily  pertains 

thereu'^to.    ($i.)" 

— The  Exatniner,  N.  Y.     Department  of  Literary  Notes,  March  12,  1908. 

A  "The  book  is  interesting,  valuable  and  suggestive.     It  is  a  book  that  really 

Iong=f  elt  fills  a  long-felt  want.     It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in  the  library  of  every  high 

■want  school  and  on  the  desk  of  every  teacher  of  mathematics." 

—  The  Educator- Journal. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  table  of  contents  will  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  book  : 


The   two    systems   of   numeration   of   large 

numbers. 
Multiplication  at  sight:  a  new  trick  with  an 

old  principle. 
A  few  numerical  curiosities. 
Familiar  tricks  based  on  literal  arithmetic. 
Miscellaneous  notes  on  number — 

The  theory  of  number. 

Fermat's  last  theorem. 

Wilson's  theorem. 

Formulas  for  prime  numbers. 

A  Chinese  criterion  for  prime  numbers. 

Are  there  more  than  one  set  of  prime  fac- 
tors of  a  number  ? 

Asymptotic  laws. 

Growth  of  the  concept  of  number. 

Some  results  of  permutation  problems. 

Tables. 

Some  long  numbers. 

How  may  a  particular  number  arise  ? 
Present  trends  in  arithmetic. 
Arithmetic  in  the  Renaissance. 
Do  the  axioms  apply  to  equations  ? 
Algebraic  fallacies. 

Visual  representation  of  complex  numbers. 
Illustrations  of  the  law  of  signs  in  algebraic 
multiplication. 


Two  negative  conclusions   reached   in   the 
19th  century. 

The  three  parallel  postulates  illustrated. 

Geometric  puzzles — 
Paradromic  rings. 

The  three  famous  problems  of  antiquity. 

The  instruments  that  are  postulated. 

Linkages  and  straight-line  motion. 

Growth  of  the  philosophy  of  the  calculus. 

The  mathematical  treatment  of  statistics. 

Mathematical  symbols. 

A   few   surprising    facts   in   the    history   of 
mathematics. 

Quotations  on  mathematics. 

Bridges  and  isles,  figure  tracing,  unicursal 
signatures,  labyrinths. 

Magic  squares. 

The  golden  age  of  mathematics. 

The  movement  to  make  mathematics  teach- 
ing more  concrete. 

The  mathematical  recitation  as  an  exercise 
in  public  speaking. 

The  nature  of  mathematical  reasoning. 

Alice  in  the  Wonderland  of  Mathematics. 

Bibliographic  notes. 

Bibliographic  Index. 
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Being  Forthright  Studies  of  Men  and  Books,   with  some  pages  from  a  Man's  Inner  Life 

By  MICHAEL  MONAHAN 

Author  of  Benigna  Vena,  etc. 

THE     BEST     AND     MOST     CHARACTERISTIC     COLLECTION      OF     HIS     WRITINGS 
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Richard  Le  Galliennc—l  admire  your  literary  articles  l^m. Marion  Reedy {inlhe  St.  Lcuis  Mirror) — Michael 

Immensely.     They  have  a   real  touch,  and  are  full  of  life  Monahan,  of  the  PAPYRUS,  writes  the  choicest,  best  6a. 

and  brilliancy.  vored,  classical  English  I  know  of  in  contemporary  Ameri- 

Jamei  Huncker — I  envy  you  your  magazine — it  is  a  can  letters, 

pulpit  which  you  possess  entirely  and  fill  admirably,  O  de-  Leonard  D.  Abbott  (associate   editor   Current   Lilera- 

lectable  preacher.  lure)  — You  have    helped  me  to   an   understanding  of  the 

Jact   London— I    have  enjoyed   the    PAPYRUS   very  larger  things, 

much.    I  like  a  free,  bold  utterance,  even  if  I  do  not  agree  Putnam's  Monthly— There  is  sun,   wind  and  rain  in 

with  the  whole  of  it.  Michael  Monahan's  whimsical  fancies. 

The  edition  to  be  STRICTLY  i  750  copies  English  deckle-edge  paper,  price       .       &2.00 
LIMITED  as  follows:         |     75  copies  Japan  Vellum,  price 5.00 

NOTICE — Send  in  your  order  at  once— You  need  not  fay  until  the  book  is  delivered. 
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PORTRAITS  OF 
EMINENT  MATHEMATICIANS 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugkne  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Teachers'  College.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics 
and  the  history  of  education.  Professor  Smith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the 
portraits  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathe- 
matical sciences.  Accompanying  each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
with  occasional  notes  of  interest  concerning  the  artists  represented.  The 
pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing  (11x14),  it  being  the  hope  that  a 
new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through  the  decoration  of  class- 
rooms by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 

^LIO  No.   I.    Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A  D  • 

Thales,  Pythagoras,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta, 
Napier,  Descartes,  Fermat,  Newton,  Leibniz. 

■ ^'  ^'   The  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the 

inhnitesimal  calculus:  Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Pascal 
L'Hopital,  Barrow,  Laplace,  Lagrange,  Euler  Gauss,  Monge  and  Niccolo 
Tartaglia. 

PORTFOLIO  No.  3.  Eight  portraits  selected  from  the  two  former, 
portfolios  especially  adapted  for  high  schools  and  academies,  includincr 
portraits  of  "^ 

THALES— with  whom  began  the  study  of  scientific  geometry; 
PYTHAGORAS- who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hyootenuse; 
EUCLID-whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  text  books' 
ARCHIMEDES-whose  treatment   of  the  circle,   cone,  cylinder  and  sphere' 
influences  our  work  to-day;  opi.cic 

^^^CA^RTES-to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  graphic  algebra  in  our  high 

NEWTON-who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus- 
NAPIER— who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry; 
PASCAL— who  discovered  the  "Mystic  Hexagram  "  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

PRICES 

Portfolio  I  or  a  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11x14,  $5.00;  both  for  $8  50 
Portfolio  I  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11x14.  $300;  both  for  $5  00 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11x14.  $350;  single  portraits,  50  cents 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11x14,  $a.oo;  single  portraits,  35  c'. 

"  The  issue  of  this  fine  collection  is  equally  creditable  to  the  expert  know! 

edge  and  discriminating  taste  of  the  editor,  Professor  David  Eugene  Smith 

and  to  the  liberality  and  artistic  resources  of  The  Open  Court  Publishin^^  Co  '' 

—F.  N.  Cole,  Editor  American  Mathematical  Bulletin,  New  York. 

■'  The  selection  is  well  made,  the  reproduction  is  handsomely  executed  and 
the  brief  account  which  accompanies  each  portrait  is  of  interest.  Prof  Smith 
."Jftin^^vf  n  ^^l^'-^bk  .fvice  to  all  who  have  interest  in  mathematics,  by 
editing  this  collection^  Wherever  mathematics  is  taught,  these  portraits  should 
adorn  the  walls.   -  IVtlliam  F.  Osgood,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

P.  O.  Drawer  F.  378-388  Wabash  Avenue  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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Comments  on  the  Experiments  of 

NiLSSON   AND  BURBANK 

BV 

Hugo   De  Vries,   Professor  of  Botany  in    the  University   of  Amsterdam 


A  scientific  book  in  simple  language.     Intensely  interesting  as  well  as  instructive.     Of 
special  value  to  every  botanist,  horticulturist  and  farmer. 

Pp.  XV  +  360.     Illustrated  with  114  beautiful  half  tone  plates  from  nature.     Printed  on 
fine  paper,  in  large  type.     Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.50  net.     Mailed,  $1.70. 

Supplied  by  your  dealer;  or  direct,  on  receipt  of  your  order  ivith  the  mailing  price . 


"Naturally  I  have  perused  the  contents  of  your  book, 
Plant  Breeding,  with  intense  interest.  Therefore  I  first  of 
all  beg  you  to  accept  my  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  exceedingly 
appreciative  and  sympathetic  representation  of  the  work  of 
our  institution  here,  and  indeed  of  my  own  part  therein. 
Next  I  must  congratulate  you  most  cordially  upon  the  excel- 
lent service  you  have  performed  in  this  standard  work.  It  is 
simply  marvelous  !  The  clear,  concise  presentation,  the  con- 
sistent, sustained  treatment  of  the  whole  history  of  selection  in 
agricultural  plants  according  to  your  modern  theory  which 
now,  at  last,  makes  everything  clear,  the  masterful  disposition 
of  the  rich  and  manifold  material — all  unite  to  make  this  book 
decidedly  the  best  which  has  been  accomplished  along  this 
line  up  to  now." 

Extract  from  a   letter  to   Professor  De  Vries  by  Dr.  Hjalmar  Nihson  of  the 
Swedish  A^ricultiiral  ExPeriynent  Station  at  Svalof. 
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THE  SCOPE  AND  CONTENT 

OF  THE 

SCIENCE    OF  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Historical  review,  library  classification  and  select,  annotated  bibli- 
ography, with  a  list  of  the  chief  publications  of  leading  anthropological 
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TO  REVIVE  BUDDHISM  in  India,  to  disseminate  Pali  Buddhist  Literature,  to  publish 
scientific  tracts  in  the  Indian  Vernaculars,  to  educate  the  illiterate  millions  of  Indian 
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in  subject,  from  a  defence  of  Christianity  to  a  Chinese 
stateman's  view  of  religion,  with  a  study  of  Hegel  in 
between.  The  voluntar}^  assertion,  from  more  than 
one  authoritative  source,  that  THE  HIBBERT  is  the 
greatest  quarterh'  in  the  world,  is  surely  well  borne  out 
by  this  number. 
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/  , 
The  Miscarriage  of  Life  in  the  West.      By    Sri    Ramanathan, 
Solicitor-General,  Ceylon. 

A  Chinese  Stateman's  Vie\^  of  Religion.    By  Charles  Johnson, 
late  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

The  Moslem  Tradition    of   Jesus'  Second  Visit  on  Earth. 
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Hegel  and  His  Method.    By  Professor  William  James,  of  Harvard. 

A  Great  Social  Experiment.     By  Rev.  Charles  Plater,  S.  J.,   a 

Jesuit  priest. 

•Pain.     By  Miss  Caroline  E.  Stephen,  the  sister  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen. 

Infallibility  and  Toleration.     By   F.   C.   S.   Schiller,  the  British 
Pragmatist. 

The    "Jerahmeel    Theory":      A     Mistaken     IVame     for     a 
Genuine  Thing.     By  Rev.  T.  K.  Cheyne,  I).  Litt.,  D.D.,  F.  B.  A. 

With  equally  important  articles  by  Professor  M'Giffert,  John  Page  Hopps,  Hon. 
Bertrand  Russell,  Rev.  James  Moffatt,  D.D.,  and  others. 

Discussions  and  Book  RevieM^s. 

$2.50  per  annum.     75  cents  per  copy. 


Subscriptions  for  the  couiiuj;  year  should  begin  with  this  issue  as  the  first  of  the 
seventh  volume,  but  may  commence  with  a  back  number  if  desired.  Subscriptions 
can  l)e  filled  immediately  and  single  copies  had  by  return  mail  by  addressing  the 
publishers.  
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THE   INTERNATIONAL 
JOURNAL   OF   ETHICS 


A   Quarterly  devoted  to  the  Advanceine7it  of  Ethical  Knoivledge  and  Practice 

This  Journal,  in  its  own  distinct  field,  is  the  foremost 
quarterly  of  its  kind  now  published.  It  deals  from  the 
man\'  points  of  view  of  its  world-wide  contributors 
with  the  fundamental  principles  and  concepts  of  ethics 
and  with  the  various  phases  of  individual  conduct  and 
social  morality  on  their  practical  side.  The  writers 
for  The  Journal  are  frequently  of  international  fame, 
who  treat  their  subjects  with  broad  tolerance,  wide 
knowledge,  and  just  discrimination.  In  the  Editorial 
Committee  itself  are  represented  seven  different  nation- 
alities, truly  emphasizing  the  international  range  of 
thought  and  influence  of  The  Journal,  which  thus 
stands  for  and  gives  expression  to  the  best  ethical 
thought  of  the  world. 

Some  Leading  Articles  for  October 

(Beginning  the   19th  Volume) 

The  Morals  of  An    Immoralist — Friedrick   Nietzsche.     By 

Alfred  W.  Benn. 

Savonarola.     By  Thomas  Davidson. 

The  Dramatic  and  Ethical  Interpretations  of  Experience. 

By  Professor  J.  B.  Baillie. 

The  Modern  Conception  of  Justice.     By  F.  Melian  Stawell. 

Ethics  and  Law.     By  Professor  Charles  W.  Super. 

A    New    Type     of    Naturalism — Montgomery.       By    William 
Mackintire  Salter. 

Yearly  subscriptions,  $2.50.    Siiij^le  numbers,  65c. 

Subscriptions  for  the  coming  year  should  begin  with  this  issue  as  the  first 
of  the  nineteenth  volume,  but  may  commence  with  a  back  number  if  desired. 
Subscriptions  can  be  filled  immediately  and  single  copies  had  by  reiurti  mail 
by  addressing  the  Publishers. 
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